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CAROLINE CHISHOLM: 
HER LAST SEVEN YEARS’ WORK. 


|| Tur story of the early life of Caroline Chisholm, her 
| adventures, her trials, her triumphs over ignorance, 
|| prejudice, and tyranny, during the seven years she 
|| passed in Australia, we have already related.* Before 
| the close of this year, she will have again quitted 
|| England, after a career of seven more years, passed 
not less usefully to her country and gloriously to her 
own reputation for wisdom, foresight, energy, and 
philanthropy, than those she spent in colonising Aus- 
tralia. She is about to depart, to renew under strange 
yet favourable auspices her old labours, in colonising 
and cultivating the earth, and in civilising and human- 
ising the people. On her first sojourn, she had to aid 
and protect the poorest labourers, exposed to all the 
oppression that falls to the lot of the helpless ignorant; 
now, she will have to guide and even govern the 
wealthiest labouring-men the world has ever seen. A 
movement has been made, and met with enthusiasm 
by all conditions and ranks of society, for presenting 
Caroline Chisholm with a testimonial of national 
The time is appropriate for relating in what manner 

and by what means she has acquired in this country a 
reputation and an influence even exceeding that she 
earned in Australia. Plain words will suffice for this 
purpose. In 1846, Caroline Chisholm, with her hus- 
band, Captain Chisholm, and family of children, landed 

in England from Australia. She came the unpaid 
agent and representative of many hundred humble 
colonists, some who hoped through her means to obtain 
justice from the home government, others to discover 
long lost relatives. One of her last and most important 
labours had been to collect from word of mouth ‘ state- 
ments of the condition of settlers in New South Wales.’ 
These statements were valuable in two points of view: 

in the first place, they afforded evidence—not now, but 

at that time much needed—of the advantageous pro- 
spects afforded by the colony for hard-working families ; 
inthe next place, as each person gave the particulars 
of the parish, county, and country from which he or 
she came, and the names of the relations left behind, it 
followed naturally that many entreated Mrs Chisholm 
to find out parents, brothers, sisters, children, and 
tither to convey to them the means of proceeding to 
Australia, or to induce them to take advantage of 
— facilities for proceeding to New South 


In addition to these communications from the authors 


* See Journal, No. 326. 


of the voluntary statements, two other important com- 
missions were placed in Mrs Chisholm’s hands. During 
the time that emigration was carried on by private 
contractors, who received a certain sum, or bounty 
per head, for each of a certain quality delivered’ alive 
in Sydney harbour, parents who could not reduce 
their families to the number and age required by the 
bounty standard, were induced by the contractors to 
leave young children behind them to the care of work- 
houses. ‘These deserted infants amounted to some 
hundreds. Those reclaimed filled two ships. There 
were also convicts who, under a public regulation, had 
been promised that, in case they conducted themselves 
with propriety in the colony for a certain period, they 
should, on obtaining their liberty—according to colonial 
phrase, ticket-of-leave—have their wives and ‘families 
sent to them at the cost of the government. The pro- 
mise was performed as regarded a few, but in those 
days the great sheep-owners, not having been chastened 
by the gold-digging dearth of labour, considered women 
and children rather a nuisance on their sheep-stations ; 
so, in consequence of their representations, the promises 
made to reformed prisoners were not performed, and 
there remained due on this account a considerable 
number of families. 

Charged with these heavy commissions, to contest 
with the Colonial Office and the Home Office—in 
addition to the task of corresponding with some five 
thousand souls of the humblest class of society, spread 
over the breadth of England, Scotland, and Ireland— 
Caroline Chisholm commenced her work in 1846, with- 
out rank, without influence, with an income barely 
equal to English notions of a decent competence. She 
had all her way to make: Australia was so little 
known and so little esteemed seven years ago, that the 
reputation she had gained there availed her little. 

She began by arranging in regular order, dated and 
docketed, the documents on which she based her claims 
for free passages for the wives and children, who were 
in this instance her clients, suing in forma pauperis. 
It is one of the characteristics of Caroline Chisholm, 
that she never makes a claim or a charge—whether it 
be against a government department or a commercial 
system—which she is not prepared to establish with the 
strongest judicial proof. Met in the case of the deserted 
children, by the Park Street Emigration Commissioners, |. 
first with delay, and then with evasion—for a whole 
winter, when the snow lay ankle-deep in strects, and 
walking was no pleasant task for one who had spent 
ten years in India and Australia—backwards and for- 
wards, again and again, day after day, she passed with 
her neatly-tied evidence between her lodgings in King 
Street, Covent Garden, and Downing Street, Park 
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Street, and Whitehall. Unwearied, undaunted, with 
written as well as personal applications, she urged the 
cause of the poor creatures who, trusting in her, were 
never likely to be able to thank her. At length, worn 
out by so much pertinacity, the emigration commis- 
sioners condescended to discuss one or two cases. They 
began, as is the custom with officials in such cases, by 
doubting the facts ; but when as each doubt was hinted, 
a bundle of papers was produced, untied, and such par- 
ticulars as the following were detailed :—‘ John Brown, 
and Mary his wife, sailed from Liverpool May —th 
1836. Ship’s name, ——. Emigration agent, ——,’ &c. 
The third time was enough; the production of further 
evidence was waived. ‘That will do, Mrs Chisholm ; 
we are quite satisfied,’ said the bland commissioner, 
and the order was made that transferred two shiploads 
of children from workhouses to their parents. 

Like difficulties and like success attended her exer- 
tions in the cause of convicts’ wives. It was on behalf 
of this class that she one day refused an invitation to 
spend a quiet Sunday in the country, saying: ‘ Many 
prisoners’ wives are in service, and that is the only 
day they can come to see me.’ 

Of a different character, yet wonderfully wearying 
to any one less steadily determined to fulfil a self- 
imposed duty, was the task of hunting out the relatives 
of the bond and free settlers in New South Wales, 
whom she had met in her bush-journeys. From Ireland 
alone came 5000 letters—and such letters, such writ- 
ing, such spelling, as required art almost equal to 
that of a Champollion or a Rawlinson to decipher!— 
while the postage of unpaid letters received, not to 
mention the cost of replies, amounted to no mean sum. 
From morning until evening the pen-hands of the 
Chisholms seemed never to cease moving, except when 
relieved in order to shake hands with their numerous 
unknown friends. Callers came, asked their questions, 
and departed ; the door was always on the swing; no 
one was asked to give name or address. 

By degrees it became known among the working- 
classes, that honest, useful information might be had’ 
from ‘one Mrs Chisholm.’ It was the beginning of the 
terrible years of famine and commercial distress. The 
Chisholm pen, no longer confined to private corre- 
spondence, was translated into print. Homely penny 
tracts, or pamphlets, told in plain words of ‘meat three 
times a day;’ and true stories of paupers becoming 
owners of land and livestock, by the profits of their 
own work, in distant Australia, were thus circulated. 
Up to this period—between 1847 and 1848—Mrs 
Chisholm had contemplated a scheme of emigration, 
or rather colonisation, for the relief of home distress on 
a large scale, under the auspices of government. Great 
schemes of colonisation were in favour in those days. 
Societies were formed under the most aristocratic and 
highest financial auspices, for doing wonderful things 
at the antipodes. All these have since died out, more 
or less ignominiously: some killed by jobbing; some 
by extravagance; others by their impractical folly. 
None asked the assistance or advice of so humble a 
person as Mrs Chisholm. But Caroline Chisholm soon 
appreciated the character of the people of this country, 
and saw that the only useful colonisation must be at 
once domestic, popular, and self-supporting. 

She began with a Chartist carpenter} who, with irre- 
gular work and irregular habits, which kept him always 
in debt, had a mother he wanted to ‘ clutch out of the 


workhouse.” When his hopes of revolution and a poli. 
tical millennium fortunately failed on the great 10th 
of April, he flew in despair for peaceful counsels tp 
Caroline Chisholm. She persuaded him to begin by 
dropping beer and tobacco, and saving a shilling g 
week. The shilling, as steady habits grew and work 
improved, soon increased to five shillings. Within g 
few months, assisted by a loan from Captain Chisholm 
and some friends of his own, the Chartist carpenter 
emigrated with his wife; in less than twelve months, 
he sent for his mother. "This was the beginning of the 
Family Colonisation Loan Society. 
In 1850, having prepared the full details of the’ 
working of the society, and obtained the names of , 
number of decent working-people of both sexes, who | 
had paid for a considerable period weekly and monthly 
instalments toward a passage to Australia, she laid her 
scheme before her fellow-townsman, the member fir 
Northampton, the Right Hon. Verner Smith ; the Eaj 
of Shaftesbury, at that time Lord Ashley; the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert ; the Countess of Pembroke ; ani 
a few other friends. - By their aid, a sufficient sum wa 
raised to try the experiment of loans instead of gifts 
emigrants. The society started where many societig 
finish. A committee was formed to take up the work 
which had been privately carried on up to working. 
point by the Chisholms, and the whole machinery 
was set in motion before a single advertisement hal 
appeared, or a single paid officer had been employed. 
Captain Chisholm acted as honorary secretary, and his 
office was no sinecure; Mr Wyndham Harding, whoe 
time was already fully occupied in the duties of secr- 
tary to a great railway, under which his health hs 
since entirely failed, undertook the troublesome office 
of treasurer; Mr Samuel Sidney, author of seven | 
popular works on Australia, volunteered to take fron | 
Mrs Chisholm part of the labour of explaining the] 
objects of the society at public and weekly meetings. | 
For a considerable period, the proceedings of th 
society occupied very little public attention. News] 
papers and orators of parliamentary standing wer | 
monopolised by the Canterbury Colonisation Scheme, 
for erecting an empire at the antipodes. Mrs Chit 
holm’s ideas were less magnificent, although destined 
leave more permanent traces. The Family Colonis- 
tion Loan Society was devised to promote, as its nam 
implies, colonisation by families instead of by wits 
The government and public companies had been pre 
viously only anxious that labouring emigrants should 
be ablebodied and of equal numbers in sexes—domestit 
and social ties were forgotten in the desire to obtaia 
as much labour-power as possible in return for the 
passage-money. Grandfathers, grandmothers, and it- 
fants, were counted as so much ship space and money 
lost; nay, some shipowners called for men only # 
they would have asked for slaves. Mrs Chisholm said: 
‘ Always arrange, if possible, for the emigration of 
whole family ; carry complete families, if you cannot 
carry complete institutions, to the other side of th 
world.’ The grandfather and grandmother may be # 
useful to the colony by the influence they will exercise 
over their grandchildren and children as if they wet 
model-government emigrants, agricultural labourer 
under thirty years of age, able to dig and plough, awl 
not able to write or read. Then governinent officers 
and colonial employers objected to infants ; but car 
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especial of all Mrs Chisholm’s plans. ‘More 

ann, weoty on shipboard, cost money, I know; 
| but then,’ she added, ‘I save mothers and infants born 
| on the sea.’ Next-she set her face against gratuitous 
emigration —against the pauper- making machine of 

government free- Candidates for assistance 
| from the Family Colonisation Loan Society were 
| expected to shew that they could help themselves, by 
saving steadily toward their passage-money, by realis- 
| ing all they could from their property, by borrowing 
| from relations and friends, and only in the last extremity 

coming to the society for a loan to be repaid in the 

colony by instalments fixed in reference to the current 
| rates of wages. "1 

In order to create the esprit de corps necessary for 
success, and to diffuse sound information in an unex- 
pensive manner, Mrs Chisholm established her group- 
meetings. ‘These were a kind of colonising ‘at homes,’ 
without refreshment, which took place at her own small 
house in Islington. The whole expense was confined 
to the candles, and an old woman who opened the 
door. 

| On these evenings, to which each person was invited 
who came privately for advice in the course of the 
week, the room devoted to the purpose was crowded 
with persons of very different conditions in life. 
Horny-handed mechanics, with their wives and one or 
two children, often an infant in arms, governesses and 
frugal servant-girls, dock-labourers and unsuccessful 
surgeons and lawyers, young lads just from school, and 
not fond of office-work, gray-headed hodsmen, anxious 
to provide for large families. In one corner of the 
room was an exact representation, in size and fitting, 
ofa berth in one of the model-ships. A desk and table 
were formed by a sea-chest, on which were 
various articles, or new contrivances likely to be of 
use on a voyage. At the desk Mrs Chisholm took her 
seat, often supported by some of the subscribers to her 
society. Sometimes a patent-safety cab, dashing up 
at full speed, brought Mr Sidney Herbert, or Lord 
Shaftesbury. Sometimes the dowdy neighbourhood was 
astonished by the blazing lamps and gorgeous footmen 
of Mr Verner Smith's carriage, on his way to the 
Opera. At times, ladies even of the highest aristocracy 
came to assist at these colonising reunions. But no 
matter who came, the simple order of the day was the 
same: the practical was never forgotten. 

Mrs Chisholm generally began with a short address 
on a subject of practical importance to hearers. She 
generally tried to answer the more pressing questions 
that had been put to her in the course of the week. 
On one occasion, she began her discourse straight off 

| with: ‘The best shoes for wearing on board ship have 
moderately stout soles, and no heels.’ There were no 
fine phrases: it was plain advice, addressed to plain 
earnest people. When, as not unfrequently happened, 
persons who had emigrated as labourers, and returned 
when successful to take back poor relations, were pre- 
| tent, they were invited to give the result of their 
| experience. Letters were read from emigrants to 
their friends in England, often containing, in simple 
matters of great interest. Occasionally, 
to the plan of the society said a few words of 
encouragement, or explanation; but all fine 
and high-flown premises were considered out 
Then the intending emigrants were invited 
Yy questions; and these questions brought out 
useful information: the whole tone was conversa- 
These group-meetings had not only the effect 
ing the repetition of the same information to 
different parties, but of making those about to 
the same ship acquainted with each other. 
confidence and mutual assistance were thus 
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or expense in advertisements or placards, 
of sound information, and the creation of a 


more healthy public opinion on the subject of emigration, 
may be traced. 

At the same time that these group-meetings were 
being held, Mrs Chisholm did not relax her labours in 
correspondence and private interviews with inquirers 
among intending emigrants. Very soon the books of 
the society contained more than enough paying-sub- 
scribers to fill a ship. After the discovery of the 
gold regions had rendered it unnecessary to stimulate 
emigration, the society gave up chartering ships. 

In the enterprise of chartering ships, Mrs Chisholm 
found herself embarked in a new sphere of duties. The 
government, in its supervision of shipowners, had acted 
on the principle, that so long as ordinary precautions 
were taken for the preservation of the health of third- 
class passengers in food and air, enough was done. 
Modesty and ‘comfort beyond necessaries were not 
regarded, and health was sought to be preserved in 
inadequate space, only by limiting the families of 
young children. Under this system, or want of system, 
the sacrifice of infant life was frightful, the deterioration 
of female morals, awful. 

Mrs Chisholm determined to set the example of 
ships, in which men and women would not have to 
dress and undress before each other; in which married 
couples should not sleep in open shelves or bunks in 
sight of each other; in which ventilation should be 
secured by a fixed apparatus, instead of a canvas pipe ; 
in which the closets should be sufficient in number, 
retired in situation, and so firmly constructed, as not to 
be liable to destruction from a rough sea. She insisted on 
having light in all the berths, even if it were needful to 
cut the deck for the purpose; an ample supply of water 
by pumps the emigrants could work ; conveniences for 
washing clothes on the voyage; a more ample and 
regular supply of food of a better quality. In fact 
she, for the first time, drew out a charter-party in the 
interest of the emigrant. 

These matters, which to the uninitiated would seem 
of course, exposed Mrs Chisholm to the vehement and 
virulent opposition of shipowners, who had been in the 
habit of making handsome profits by the packing 
system, which she made it her business to expose by 
word and by deed. One great shipowner, of the highest 
mercantile respectability, declared, with strong adjec- 
tives, that he considered himself robbed of a certain 
ten per cent. of air and room which the charter-party 
he had signed, without close examination, gave to the 
family-colonisation emigrants. Because, in favour of 
the health and comfort and morals of the emigrating- 
classes, she touched the pockets of a most thriving 
class—the woman who devoted her time, her health, and 
all of’ comfort or luxury that her narrow means would 
afford, to the relief of her suffering countrymen, was 
calumniated as a corrupt jobber, and accused by those 
who ought to have known better, of making profits by 
emigration, when she was living more barely than any 
mechanic’s wife. 

Mrs Chisholm knew that, without setting an example, 
it would be declared by practical men that the reforms 
in shipping she claimed were impracticable. Therefore, 
she sent off ship after ship, improving on the arrange- 
ment of each—on the occasion of the departure of each, 
holding great public meetings, at which the true princi- 
ples of self-supporting emigration were explained, and 
the public were initiated in the details needful for 
making emigrant-ships safe, decent, and economical. 
She knew, too, that any system, to be permanent, must 
be self-supporting. ‘Therefore, when the family-colo- 
nisation plan of fitting out ships had become weil 
known, and had been adopted by private shipowners, 
she ceased to send out vessels at the risk of the society. 
So, too, when the discovery of the gold-fields entirely 
altered the position of the labourer, then she deemed it 
unnecessary to stimulate emigration here by loans, 
but confined her efforts to removing destitute women 
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a land where they were much needed, and to pro- 
the reunion of families. To assist in such 
she laid such facts before the bank of Messrs 


ilanthropic than commercial spirit, to undertake the 
receipt, by their colonial agents, of small remittances. 
The example of so great a firm soon led other banks to 
follow the same course. Before Mrs Chisholm took the 
matter in hand, the charge for the remittance of L.10 
was the same as for L.100; indeed, small remittances 
were treated with so much contempt, that the kind 
feelings of successful emigrants towards relatives in 
England were often frustrated or crushed in the bud 
by an insolent banker’s clerk. 

Thus it will be seen that the seven years which Mrs 
Chisholm has passed in England, during which she 
has advanced by the power of active wise philanthropy 
from obscurity to a position of influence which no other 
woman in this age has enjoyed, have been~years of 
hard continuous work—years during which she has first 
slowly matured principles of action, and then labori- 
ously worked out the details. In her task, her patience, 
her industry, her self-devotion, her courage, have 
always been found equal to the occasion. At the 
| latest and the earliest hours, her house has been besieged 
by humble inquirers, and she has been most kind and 
encouraging to the feeblest. Sometimes, indeed, it was 
complained, that ‘she did not know how to treat a 
gentleman.’ But no working-man ever had reason to 
accuse her of being proud or impatient. 

When it was necessary for the success of the Family 
Colonisation Loan Society, that some one should proceed 
to Australia to receive the instalments of loans advanced 
to emigrants, the society at that time having no funds 
wherewith to pay an agent, Captain Chisholm, one of 
the most devoted of husbands and fathers, volunteered, 
with the consent of Mrs Chisholm, to proceed at his 
own expense to perform the ungrateful task. 

When the time had arrived for exposing the abomin- 
able cruelties practised on emigrants in Liverpool ships, 
Caroline Chisholm, at a sacrifice of personal feelings it 
is difficult to appreciate, undertook and performed the 
task effectively, and yet with nothing offensive or 
aggressive, in two speeches, which were reprinted ver- 
batim by the proprietors of the Liverpool Mercury. 
Though warned that she stood in danger of personal 
violence from touts and crimps, she proved that a system 
of robbery and gti was practised in that great 
port, in defiance of law, and disgraceful to a civilised, 
not to say a Christian state. 

Mrs Chisholm has been compared to O’Connell, to 
whom she bears a decided personal resemblance in the 
massive character of the upper part of her hedd, her 
forehead and firm chin; but her small finely-cut nose 
and sweet feminine truthful mouth, are the opposite of 
that eloquent and mendacious agitator. 

The eloquence of Caroline Chisholm is the eloquence of 
earnestness, seriously expressed in flowing Saxon English, 
without ornament ‘or metaphor. Her illustrations of 
argument are all from real life, whether humorous or 
‘pathetic. Her strength lies in her practical common- 
sense and undeviating truthfulness. She never allows 
herself to be carried away by the temptation of saying 
something fine or something witty, although she has 
high degree. It is these qualiti th tic 
practical, earnest yet always truthful, far-sighted ba 
sanguine, yet patient and laborious—that have united 
all parties and sects in her favour, and enabled her to 
live down calumny. 

She is about to leave us now. She is to proceed to 
the midst of the wild life of the gold-diggings of 
Australia; and, as the apostle of social virtues, and the 
ambassador of wives and children abandoned if not 
| eee the rude gold-gatherers, and 

those soft, clear, feminine, yet thrilling tones to 


which thousands have listened here in rapt attention— 
by turns moved to laughter and to tears—recall them 
to a sense of their duties as men, as patriots, as fathers, 
as husbands, as Christians. 

The work before her is heavy, but she is equal to| 
the work. All who wish well to their country ang 
our triple dependencies at the antipodes, will, in ful] 
confidence, wish her God-speed. 


OUR ATMOSPHERIC OVERCOAT. | 


Wuatever may be our lot, high or low, miserable o 
contented, we all have to wear the same coat from the 
moment of our coming into the world to that of ou 
going out of it. And a wonderful coat it is! You 
Pocket Siphonias, Reversibles, and Ventilating Water 
proofs, are as nothing in comparison; for the one we 
are now thinking of never wears out, it keeps us either 
warm or cool, it fills our tea-pot and waters our garden, 
it blows our fire and prepares our food, besides making 
itself useful in other ways—and all gratis. The coat is 
one in universal demand, and yet it costs nothing. 

Extraordinary as these facts may appear, they cm 
all be proved; and perhaps the proofs will be none the | 
less acceptable if presented in a light form, as indeq 
best befits certain parts of the subject, which, as wil 
be seen, are the very levity of lightness. Some philo 
sophers talk of our being surrounded by a ‘ sphericd 
atmospheric shell,’ but the term overcoat appears to 
me to be much more appropriate, and for the time] 
shall take leave to use it. It is rather a thick coat— 
from forty to fifty miles: some maintain that it is 
much more—another fifty miles at least, where the sub- 
stance becomes looser and looser in texture, till at last 
it cannot grow any finer, and there it ends with nothiy 
beyond it. I rather hold with those who believe tha 
the overcoat has a definite limit at the thickness fin 
mentioned. Who would believe that this inwraps u 
with a pressure of 15 pounds on every square inch d 
our bodies ?— altogether from 70 to 100 tons, according 
to our size; hence the taller and more portly the ind- 
vidual, the greater the weight he has to bear. Ye) 
how freely we move about in this heavy wrappage! 
There are times when we are altogether unconsciow 
of its presence. At times it scarcely stirs the film 
gossamer hanging on autumnal hedgerows, or shakes 
the delicate harebell ; at others, it lashes the ocean into 
mountainous waves, that toss the stateliest ships like | 
walnut-shells; or with a fierce blast it lays low the} 
tallest trees in the forest. 

Well may we look upon the method which produce | 
such opposite effects as little less than marvellous; 
but we find other causes for admiration as we go 
Though we cannot see this overcoat, we can weigh it: 
place an exhausted receiver in a balance, and admit } 
air—the scale will descend as the invisible matter finds | 
its way in. But it is lighter or heavier according to its 
locality : if we could dig a shaft down in the earth toa 
depth of forty-two miles, the air at the bottom of it 
would be found as dense as quicksilver. What sort o 
lungs should we want for such a fluid medium as that, } 
and how should we walk about in it? On the other) 
hand, if we could go up to a height of 4000 miles, aud 
there let loose a cubic inch of air, it would become 9 | 
excessively rare, and so widely diffused, as to fill 4) 
space equal to Saturn’s orbit. Saturn, be it remem | 
bered, is 890,000,000 miles from the sun, and that| 
distance is only half the diameter of his orbit ; and this | 
will give us an idea of the lightness and diffusibility of | 
the air. What a wide range of adaptability is hereia 
contained! But to descend from such impossible alti | 
tudes: at a height of 18,000 feet, the overcoat is only 
half as dense as it is down here at the surface of the 
earth ; at 36,000 feet, the density is reduced to one 
fourth ; and at 54,000 feet to one-eighth. These facts 
are known as well ‘from calculation as from observation; 
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pounds would rise to about two and a quarter miles. 
Since popular lecturers have taken to go about and 
make science the subject of familiar demonstration, most 
le are acquainted with the ways which these gentle- 
| men have of bringing the air under subjection. They 
| force a quantity into a small chamber attached to what 
| appears to be a walking-stick ; and with this, on letting 
| jtescape again, they send a bullet through a deal-board: 
| or they coerce and compress a still greater quantity 
| into a cylinder mounted on wheels, and straightway it 
| rans to and fro on the floor with the speed of a loco- 
| motive: or they take a bell-glass and pump all the air 
| out of it, and you no longer hear the sound of the bell 
| which is ringing within it ; and you see that the cluster 
| of thistle-down and the bullet which are let fall from the 
| top, both reach the bottom of the glass precisely at the 
| same moment. Lay your hand over the opening while 
| the air is being exhausted, and you will feel how great 
| ig the pressure from without, not to be overcome with- 
outaneffort. Perhaps the most famous experiment with 
a vacuum was that made by Otto Guericke, 200 years 
ago. He made two large bowls, or hollow hemispheres, 
| to fit together at the edges, and shut as a box, thus 
forming a globe. He pumped out all the air, and then, 
in presence of the Imperial Diet at Ratisbon, he had 
the emperor’s six coach-horses harnessed, three to each 
hemisphere, and set them to pull. But although the 
animals strained and tugged with all their might, the 
atmosphere proved stronger than they, and they were 
| unable to separate the two hemispheres. How this 
experiment must have astonished the stout old warriors 
| and crafty politicians who went to that diet! 

By far the greatest portion of the atmosphere is 
contained in the strata nearest to us; we have seen 
that, owing to its thinness, there cannot be much in 
the upper regions. It grows colder, too, as we ascend, 

| at the rate of one degree Fahrenheit for every 315 feet 
ofelevation. ‘This, however, is a beneficent fact, since it 
has very much to do with the distribution of sunshine 
and the regulation of climate, and with the due inter- 
mixture of the constituents of the overcoat themselves. 
| These constituents.not being, as is thought, chemically 
united, Dalton supposed that the oxygen portion ex- 
tended to a height of 38 miles, the nitrogen 54 miles, 
the aqueous vapour 50 miles, and the carbonic acid 10 
| miles: of the latter, there is more than enough to refill 
| all our mines with coal 
These elements, existing in the form of infinitely 
| minute particles, have a power of dispersion which, as 
| We shall see, is essential to our wellbeing. When the 
sun shines, his rays fall on these countless billions of 
| floating particles, and are by them scattered in all 
| directions; hence it is that we have light so equally 
| distributed. Had we no overcoat, as is the case with 
the moon, and supposing that we could live, how dreary 
| Would be our outlook! There would be no light except 
on the spot where the sun’s rays fell; and as light rays 
always proceed in a direct line till they meet with 
something to turn them aside, there would not be the 
| slightest illumination beyond the line. As soon as the 
sun had passed a window, the room within would be 
| totally dark. There would be no light, no water, no 
Vegetation! The earth would be a desert perpetually 
| dark, except the one glaring streak shone upon by the 
sun in its daily course. , 
_The phenomena of light, though complicated, are 
singularly beautiful. ‘The violet and the blue rays 
| travel slower than the others, whereby time is afforded 
More or less for their absorption by the particles of the 
| atmosphere in their passage from the sun; and hence 
we have an explanation of the blue appearance of the 
firmament. From the top of a high mountain it 
looks still bluer, and in some latitudes almost black, 
because at great elevations there is none of that loss of 


rays which takes place in the lower and denser strata 
of the atmosphere. Owing to that loss, our brightest 
days are never so bright as in the higher regions, and if 
we could go up some score of miles in a balloon, we 
should then perceive the difference. We should there 
receive light of a directer quality, while here we get it 
only by reflection ; and in reflection every one knows 
there is a considerable loss, amounting, in this case, to 
a fifth or a fourth of the whole. 

One of the explanations given of the brilliant hues 
seen at sunrise and sunset is, that as the light then 
comes to us through a greater mass of the atmosphere 
than when the sun is overhead, more time is given for 
the absorption of the blue rays, and, consequently, the 
orange and red rays, which travel quickest, are those 
which fall on the eye. The splendours, however, of the 
dawning and of the dying day are phenomena not yet 
satisfactorily accounted for, and they will continue to tax 
the ingenuity of the world for some time longer before 
philosophers shali have agreed upon the explanation, 
as they have concerning the colours of the rainbow. 

Some have supposed the particles of the atmosphere 
to be opaque; but if they were so, the phenomena of 
refraction would be very different from those which 
prevail at present. Others hold that the particles, 
whatever they may be, are more fitted to reflect blue 
rays than red ones. Then, again, if there is nothing 
but mere empty space between the particles, does the 
light induce reflection in its passage across the vacuum 
from one particle to another? Or, seeing that the 
oxygen and the nitrogen do not form a homogeneous 
mass, they consequently reflect differently, and the 
light is thereby flung from one to the other in all direc- 
tions. Although the effect is but small with individual 
atoms, it is yet great for the whole sum of the atmo- 
sphere. Hence we see the blueness of the atmosphere, 
as we do that of the ocean, on the great scale or not at 
all. In a room full of air, or a bottle filled from the 
Atlantic, the colour is alike invisible. 

Perhaps that explanation comes nearest to the truth 
which recognises the presence of aqueous vapour in 
the atmosphere. Clouds, it is believed, are never 
formed beyond a height of ten miles; hence all the 
phenomena of reflection and refraction with which we 
are acquainted may take place within that distance. 
Vesicles of water, though infinitely minute, are hollow, 
the power which they exert on a ray of light passing 
through them is consequently double that of a flat 
layer of water. The incident light being white, the 
reflected light will be of another quality—more or less 
blue; and the transmitted light will be a complement 
of the reflected, and thus it is that we so often see 
orange tints in the sky, the intensity of the colour 
varying with the angle at which the light falls. When 
the sun is overhead, it looks through comparatively 
few vesicles, and appears white ; but when on the hori- 
zon, it looks through a far greater number, and thereby 
appears of a different and deeper colour. 

It is known to those acquainted with optical science, 
that plates of crystal have very remarkable properties 
of reflection; the thinner the plate, the whiter will be 
the light ; while with an increase of the thickness, the 
whole range of the prismatic colours is obtained. Now, 
in the clouds, the reflecting masses are irregular, there 
is no sort of conformity between their sides, yet it is 
possible to judge of their effects. As before observed, 
many explanations have been put forth; among these, 
that by Clausius, the celebrated German physicist, is 
well deserving attention: it has been made known in 
this country only within the past few weeks. Seeing 
that the light lost in passing through even a clear atmo- 
sphere is a known quantity, he calculates from that 
the effect produced by the intervention of clouds singly 
and in strata. When the vesicles are minute and 
sparsely distributed, the effect will be that of a thin 
plate giving a white light, very faintly tinged with 
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blue; but, as it appears, the formation of thick clouds 
does not produce the of thick plates. 
The ex is somewhat technical, yet still suffi- 
ciently easy of apprehension. ‘When,’ as Clausius 
observes, ‘the air becomes more moist, and the vesicles 
no longer possess the requisite fineness, it might be 
imagined that the firmament, instead of blue, ought to 
exhibit the other colours in their order. This, 
however, is not the case. When in moist weather the 
vesicles increase in thickness, new fine vesicles are in 
the act of forming at the same time, so that we never 
have a definite thickness for all, but at most a limit 
value which does not exclude the smaller ones. When 
this limit is a little exceeded, then with a large quan- 
tity of blue we have a little white. As the thickness 
increases, we have blue, white, yellowish white, and 
again blue, white, yellowish white, orange, &c. Hence 
new renga sage add themselves to those already 
present ; the mixture of all can only add to the 
original blue a more or less perfect white, by which 
the former obtains a milky appearance, and may slowly 
pase into white altogether. 

‘With this, the actual process in the atmosphere 
coincides most completely. Even in clear weather, the 
sky towards the horizon generally appears whitish, for 
the eye thus directed, besides looking through a thicker 
mass of air, looks along the surface of the earth, where, 
at least at certain moist places, probably thicker vesicles 
are suspended than at greater elevations. As the air 
becomes moister, the white expands, and the whole 
appearance of the firmament becomes duller. In fogs 
and clouds, the thickness of the bladders must be as- 
sumed to be much greater, but we must not therefore 
expect, as Newton did, that the clouds can produce, by 
reflection, definite colours of a higher order, for it would 
be quite unnatural to suppose that the cloud is com- 
posed of vesicles all of the same thickness. On the 
contrary, we must expect here the greatest variety ; so 
that clouds illuminated by white light must appear 
white, which is indeed the case.’ 

There is much to be said about other 
belonging to our atmospheric overcoat, but we have no 
space left to notice more than its feedi ies. 
To do full justice to thiem would need a whole chapter. 
In few words, the atmosphere is the great feeder of 
animal and vegetable life. Plants are ceaselessly en- 
gaged in absorbing from the air the carbon, azote, and 
ammonia which they require for their sustenance, and 
the way in which plants contribute to the life of ani- 
mals needs no explanation. Still, the reflection that 
the atmosphere contains in its simplest form all the 
food we eat, is one to excite within us feelings of reve- 
rential admiration. For the perpetual production of all 
this food, contrivances exist, which, though they appear 
very complicated to us, are doubtless the evolution of a 
very simple principle. The atmosphere is the grand dis- 
tributer of moisture as well as of temperature, and the 
agricultural capacity of any place depends as much on 
the one as on the other. The winds sweep over the 
lick up thousands of tons of water, enough to 
the level of the entire surface four feet in a year, 
for the constant return. In the Arabian 
a breadth of fifteen leagues from the 
thirty-nine cubic miles of water are taken up 
is mighty operation, we see how by 

water into vapour a prodigious 
heat is constantly passing from the sensible 
ble form, and the reverse. The average 
of rain yearly for the whole of the land is five 
which been 


during our winter and part of spring and autumn, the 
sun is shining with intense heat, pumping up vapour, | 
as it were, which is carried to the north, and there cop. 
densed. This view of the process is favoured by the | 
fact, that in the north temperate zone we have thirty. | 
seven inches of rain annually, while the same zone jy | 
the south has but twenty-six. ! 

Light, heat, and the rotation of the earth have much | 
to do with those greater distributory movements of the 
atmosphere. As it scatters light and diffuses warmth, 
so does it shower down fertilising influences, and more. 
over it is the great chemical agent by which all decom. | 
posing processes are carried on, and by which the earth | 
is kept in a habitable state. Were the constitution of 
the atmosphere other than it is, we should none of ys | 
be here to know anything at all about it—that is, with 
our present respiratory system. 

Our atmospheric overcoat, as thus appears, has no | 
less claim on our attention than on our gratitude. We 
cannot do better than close with the words of a recent 
writer, who says: ‘It is only the girdling, encircling 
air that flows above and around us all, that makes the 
whole world kin. The carbonic acid with which to-day 
our breathing fills the air, to-morrow seeks its way | 
round the world. The date-trees that grow by the 
falls of the Nile will drink it in by their leaves; th 
cedars of Lebanon will take of it to add to their stature; | 
the cocoa-nuts of Tahiti will grow rapidly upon it ; aad 
the palms and bananas of Japan will change it into | 
flowers. The oxygen we are breathing was distilled fy | 
us some short time ago by the magnolias of the Susque- | 
hannah, and the great trees that skirt the Orinoco ani | 
the Amazon—the giant rhododendrons of the Him- 
layas contributed to it, and the roses and myrtles d 
Cashmere, the cinnamon-tree of Ceylon, and the fores | 
older than the flood, buried deep in the heart of Africa 
far behind the Mountains of the Moon. The rain w 
see descending was thawed for us out of the iceberg 
which have watched the Polar Star for ages, and the 
lotus lilies have soaked up from the Nile and exhaled | 
as vapour, snows that rested on the summit of the Alps’ | 


ANNETTE 
Evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart.—Hoov. i 

Stow ty he crept along the Boulevards, with the | 
evening-tide of carriages, omnibuses, and fiacres, pr-| 
menaders, soldiers, ouvriers, and grisettes ; slowly past | 
the brilliantly-lighted theatres and the gorgeous cafés, 
where well-dressed men and showy-looking women st | 
in the open air around small tables, and sipped ther | 
coffee and liqueurs beneath the shady trees; slower 
still past the restaurants, from whose temptingly- 
decorated windows issued savoury odours and cot} 
vivial sounds. Old, dirty, and hungry, he was jostled 
by some, avoided by others, and despised by all. Poor} 
Antoine Duchemin! what more could be expected for 
a miserable chiffonnier with a blouse, a battered 
hat, picked out from the kennel, a basket at his back, | 
and a little iron crook in his hand? Still he crept 
humbly forward, stepping aside for every passenget, 
and only stopping now and then to gather a morsel | 
paper or offal from the roadside, lifting it by means 
his crook, and throwing it over his shoulder into th! 
basket with marvellous dexterity. 
On he went, till, arriving at the Place du Bastille | 
he paused for a few moments, and sat down on a stone | 
bench near the lofty column which rises lightly aml| 
gracefully in the midst. ‘The evening was cool am} 
bright; the streets were thronged with equipages and| 
loungers; and the sun was slowly setting over Ue 


domes and steeples of fair Paris, filling the broad squat } 
with splendour, and casting a red glory on the goldes 
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angel, Liberty, who seems almost about to spring from 

| the summit of the column. Antoine sat resting there 

put a few minutes, with his hands crossed on his knees 

and his eyes fixed on the ground ; then, rising wearily, 

| went on along the side of the square, and entered the 
| narrow squalid street known as the Rue de Roquette. 

In this wretched quartier, the old chiffonnier seemed 

| to breathe more freely; he looked about him with a 
more assured air, and quickened his pace, jostling 
others if they jostled him, and pushing briskly for- 
wards. These places were well known to him; and 
although he was intimate with every corner of the great 
city, here only he felt at home. Every dirty little 
café, with its faded blinds, flaring gas-lamps, and noisy 
parlour; every low cabaret, with its crowded bar and 
sanded floor, its talkative mistress, and the painted 
announcement, ‘ Commerce des Vins,’ suspended above 
the door; every blacksmith’s shop, with its fiery glow 
and ringing hammers; every fruiterie, with its stale 
vegetables and decayed fruit; every dingy butcher’s 
shed, and grimy wood-seller’s, were to him as old fami- 
liar friends. Even the thick inky gutter, that ran in 
an offensive stream down either side of the narrow 
thoroughfare, was pleasant and welcome to his eyes. 
Here the trade of the chiffonnier flourishes and bears 
fruit; here, where every household contributes its 
nightly share to the offal in the roadway, and where 
the bone-picker comes gliding like a shadow at mid- 
night and at early dawn, to grovel amid the garbage. 

Gradually, as he proceeded further and further up the 
street, the class of shops began to alter, and gave place 
to stone-masons’ yards, filled with huge blocks of granite 
and unfinished monuments ; iron-foundries, with piles 
of iron crosses heaped against the walls and outhouses ; 
small mean dwellings, with votive wreaths hanging by 
scores in the windows and round the doors, and gene- 
rally with three or four sickly-looking women and 
pallid children seated outside the houses, busily string- 
ing the little yellow and black everlasting-flowers used 

| for these dreary ornaments. 

i, Further still—past the dusty open space, with its 
withered down-trodden grass and lofty elms, where the 
Prison de la Roquette frowns on one side, and the 

| Nouveau Bicétre on the other. Past here, into the 

|| continuation of the same narrow street, become still 
|| narrower, and leading, moreover, up the side of a steep 
|| hill, with the gates, the trees, and the white tombs of 
|| Pere la Chaise now visible at the end. Near here, on 

}| the left-hand side, there stood, and still stands, the 

| dwelling and premises of a stone-mason named Villiot. 

|| Unlike its surrounding neighbours, this cottage had a 
narrow strip of garden in front, all blossoming over 

|| With freshly-watered roses and stocks. An air of 

|| exquisite cleanliness pervaded it throughout; white 
|| Venetian shutters were folded back from every window, 
|| Tevealing still whiter blinds within; and a healthy 
myrtle spread all along the walls and bowered round 
the door. A large yard extended at the back and sides, 
and left the little house detached from all the rest, and 
surrounded by funereal monuments of every description. 
Here was the plain massive tomb, which, when placed 
above the dead, is fitted up as a tiny chapel, and 
with a massive bronzed or iron gate; here 
Was the chaste Egyptian pyramid, the broken pillar, 

| With its wreath of sculptured roses, the draperied urn, 
and the richly-carved cross. Here also were laid vast 
blocks of stone, rough from the quarry, with heavy 
Saws suspended above them; piles of huge gray slabs, 

| and stores of precious statuary marble in work-sheds 
| and ware-rooms. From all this, it might be conjectured 
that Jean Villiot was an extensive and a prosperous 

| tradesman. Yet this was not all. Strangely enough, 
| two other trades seemed to be carried on in that small 
| Cottage, for the window to the right of the doorway 
| displayed a row of white and amber votive wreaths for 


| fale; and in the window to the left some embroidered 


handkerchiefs and collars were with these 
words painted above: ‘ Annette Villiot, Blanchisseuse.’ 

The chiffonnier, on reaching this house, lingered and 
looked in. An elderly man, in a blouse, was sitting 
under a little laburnum, smoking, and attentively read- 
ing an evening newspaper ; and a pretty fair girl, on a 
low stool just outside the door, was busily twining a 
wreath of black and silver lace. For some time both 
continued their occupations, without seeing the old 
man at the-gate. Presently, the young girl raised her 
head, to steal an affectionate glance at her father, and, 
in doing so, instantly observed the other. In a moment 
she had crossed the garden, opened the gate, and 
admitted him. 

‘Welcome, old Antoine,’ she said simply; ‘ you are 
late to-night. Your basin of soup has been waiting for 
you these two hours past.’ And, stepping lightly into 
the house, she brought forth a basin of hot broth and a 
loaf, which the chiffonnier, with reiterated protestations 
and blessings, took reverently from her hands. He 
then seated himself on the doorstep, and 
eagerly to devour his evening meal. 

‘Our Lady reward you, my dear mam’selle,’ he 
muttered, ‘for your charity to the old, the sick, and 
the helpless. You are the good angel of our faubourg!’ 

‘Hush, Antoine; it is not right to speak in that 
way.’ 

* And so young as you are, Mam’selle Louise,’ con- 
tinued the old man; ‘so young, and yet so wise and 
good. Monsieur Didier ought to be very happy.’ A 
deep blush overspread the young girl’s cheek and brow, 
as she bent her face low over her work, and made no 
answer. ‘And Mam’selle Annette, who is always as 
gay as a bird in the spring, where is she ?’ 

‘My sister is out. I have been expecting her for the 
last hour.’ 

* How far is she gone? Why is she so late?’ asked 
Villiot, for the first time raising his eyes from the 
Journal des Débats, and acknowledging the presence of 
the chiffonnier with a good-natured nod. 

‘She has taken home some linen to the English 
milord at the Hotel Folkestone,’ replied Louise gently. 
‘It is a long distance to walk, mon pére. It is in the 
Rue Castellane, near the Madeleine.’ 

‘Dame! Weare not so poor!’ exclaimed the father 
testily. ‘She could ride in the omnibus. But stay,’ 
he continued with a smile, ‘here comes Hippolyte, 
and a roll of paper in his hand. Hippolyte, have 
you brought the design for Mademoiselle Duroy’s 
monument ?’ 

The young man, who was just opening the little 
gate, made no reply, but, laughingly shaking the paper- 
roll at the stone-mason, crossed over to where Louise 
sat, bending her pretty head low over the wreath in 
her lap, and pretending not to see him. After stooping 
low, and murmuring a few words in an under-tone, he 
pressed his lips tenderly to her forehead, and drawing 
a chair beside that of his future father-in-law, opened 
the paper, and displayed a very beautiful outline in 
crayons. It was for the tomb of a young girl—so young 
as to be scarcely past childhood—thé daughter of a great 
cabinet - minister. This young creature, ‘ slenderly 
fashioned, so young and so fair,’ was represented by 
the artist as if rising from the tomb, whose gates were 
open beneath her feet, and ascending, with upturned 
face and outstretched arms, to heaven. So exquisite 
was the drawing, so airy the form of the child—just 
spurning the monument with one small foot—so grace- 
ful the draperies, and so full of intensest feeling the 
whole design, that it seemed at first to deprive the 
stone-mason of the power to express his admiration. 

* Has her father seen it ?’ was his first inquiry. 

* Not yet,’ replied the artist. ‘Ido not wish him to 
see it till I have completed the small clay-model. He 
will then be able to judge of it in the round.’ 

Louise by this time had joined them, and was leaning 
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on the shoulder of her lover, with tears in her bright 
eyes, and a glad beating at her heart. ‘ Hippolyte,’ 
she murmured, ‘ this will make you famous!’ 

‘It cannot make me happier.’ 

‘Nor prouder, Hippolyte ?’ 

‘Nor prouder, dearest, than since you gave me your 

and your love.’ 

Villiot, as he grasped the hand of the young artist 
between both his. ‘I am proud of my son, proud of 
Louise, proud of myself, proud——- Bah! I am a fool.’ 
teams 1) tradesman drew his rough hand across 

es, kissed his daughter, and resumed the Journal 

fee Debuts to cover his emotion. The lovers, thus left 

to themselves, sat whispering side by side under the 
little laburnum ; the sunset faded away; the shades of 
evening drew slowly in; the pale stars peeped one by 
one from the clear sky ; the old chiffonnier slept soundly 
= the doorstep, with the empty basin still between his 

nees. 

Hippolyte Didier was not handsome; but his face 
was more than beautiful—it was noble, intellectual, 
severe. His cheeks were pale and sunken ; his mouth 
resolute ; his brow massive ; and his dark eyes, lighted 
up by genius, were alternately haughty and tender, 
fiery and gentle. He was by profession a sculptor. 
This monument was the first commission of importance 
which had been intrusted to him : Villiot was to furnish 
the marble and the carving; Didier, the model. It 
was the turning-point of the young artist’s life—he 
had put his whole soul into his work, and staked all 
his future upon its success. 

The evening closed in: it became darker every mo- 
ment, and the neighbouring houses, growing gloomy 
and indistinct, began, here and there, to shew a glim- 
mering light of candles from the windows. At last 
the stone-mason, who could no longer sce to read, threw 
down his paper, and exclaimed: ‘ Where is Annette ? 
What can have become of the giddy child? Loitering 
by the shop-windows in the Boulevards, I suppose. This 
is not an hour for a pretty young girl to be wandering 
alone in the streets of Paris.’ 

Louise sighed, and Hippolyte looked at his watch. 

*Ten minutes past nine!’ he said hastily. ‘When 
did she leave home?’ 

‘ At half-past four,’ replied her sister reluctantly. 

* At half-past four, and not yet returned! I will go 
instantly to the Hétel Folkestone and inquire for srt 
cried the father nervously.. ‘My 
= dear child! Some accident, perhaps. I must = 

a moment in seeking her.’ 

* No occasion, mon cher papa,’ said a merry voice at 
the gate: ‘the poor dear child is close at your elbow.’ 
And a very pretty, black-eyed, rosy-lipped French girl, 
with a profusion of dark hair, an arch smile, and cheeks 
like a peach, came any in, and, giving her father no 
time to be angry, took his face between both her little 
hands, and kissed it heartily; shook hands with Hippo- 
lyte; laughed and nodded at he old chiffonnier, now wide 
awake; cast her bonnet and shawl on a chair inside the 
cottage door; and, taking her broderie from her pocket, 
had seated herself very demurely, and begun to work, 
before any of the party had well-nigh recovered their 
surprise and pleasure at her sudden appearance. But 
where had she been? What had happened? Happened! 
been! Nothing! nowhere! She had taken the linen 
to milord, and then gone to rest in the gardens of 
the Tuileries, which were not far. ‘There she had 
met some young girls, her friends. ‘They had been 
together to look at the modes in the Palais-Royal, 
and afterwards to vespers at St Germain l’Auxerrois. 
It was a lovely evening. All Paris was promenading. 
The toilettes were enchanting. Voila tout!—All this 
was said in a flushed, hasty, off-hand manner, with her 
eyes fixed on her work, and her fingers all in a tremble. 

Hippolyte looked at her sternly and piercingly ; 


Louise was silent, and seemed troubled; Villiot alone 
was pleased and satisfied—called her his giddy pet, his | 
mignon, his petite chatte! 

‘And where did you get that beautiful bouquet of | 
white roses, my darling?’ inquired the father, as he | 

his hand fondly through her dark ringlets. 

‘ Ah, ciel! I bought it, mon papa,’ replied Annette, | 
with a knot on her thread, and speaking very fast. ‘| | 
bought it at the flower-market by the Madeleine. |, | 
was late, you know; and after three or four o'clock, | 
they sell their best flowers for almost nothing.’ 

*For all that, Annette, such a bouquet must have | 
cost you thirty sous,’ said Hippolyte, fixing his eyes | 
upon her, and speaking very gravely. 

What an obstinate knot it was! Annette could not 
unravel it. ‘Oh, dear no! only twelve sous.’ 

$ Annette,’ said her sister, speaking for the first time, 
‘it is too dark for you to work. See, what terrible 
stitches these are! You have almost spoiled your 
pretty collar.’ 

‘Let us go indoors, then,’ replied the other, ‘and 
have candle-light. Come; I will lead the way.’ And 
she ran quickly into the house. 

* Louise, my love,’ whispered the young sculptor to 
his betrothed, ‘what is the matter with Annette? | 
do not believe all that she has told us of this evening’ 

‘It is nothing: it is only her foolish excitable way; 
said Louise hastily and earnestly. ‘Fear nothing; all 
will be well. She is tired, and has talked much. "Think 
nothing of it, I entreat you.’ 

Hippolyte was silent, but not convinced. 

That night, when the sisters were alone in their little | 
bed-chamber, Louise sat beside Annette, holding her 
hand, and the moonlight fell upon them both. ‘ An- 
nette, Annette, tell me truly, sister dear, how did you 
spend this evening, and with whom? Do not turn your 
head away from me; sit still, and tell me all. Was it | 
as you said?’ 

Annette made no reply. 

*O dearest, was it with the Englishman—the tle | 
Englishman ?’ 

‘Not false!’ said Annette, raising her head hastily, | 
and then turning it away. 

‘Yes, false—bitterly false. sister, sister, for our 
dear mother’s sake—for the sake of her who lies i in Pere 
la Chaise, up yonder among the trees — believe me, 

de in me, stay with me! If he truly loved you, 
darling, he would come here and say so. Where, where | 
did you go with him, Annette ?’ 
*'To the Chateau des Fleurs,’ was the scarce audible | 


* Nowhere else?’ 
Nowhere.’ 
‘Thank Heaven!’ exclaimed Louise. ‘And you | 
danced there with him ?’ 

“A little; but—but the place was so beautiful—and | 
the music; " and—and—indeed, Louise, I did not know | 
it was so late.’ 

‘There, there, darling,’ said Louise, gently folding 
the penitent in her arms, ‘I forgive you. You will 
never see him again? never dance with him? never 
think of him? That’s right. Don’t ery, darling. All 
is over and forgotten now; and let there never be 4) 
concealment between us again.’ \ 

Some eight weeks passed on; the first autumn month | 
was drawing to a close; the ‘sunsets were earlier and | 
more glorious, the noonday heat less fierce, the nights | 
cool and starry. Hippolyte Didier was in his studio, 
busily toiling, for the small clay-model had been com: | 
pleted and cast long since, and the large model was in | 
progress.—It was evening; dark shadows fell in the | 
corners of the lofty room, and threw the busts and casts | 
that lined the walls into grim relief. A large sky-light | 
in the roof admitted the fast fading daylight. A small | 
stove stood at the upper end of the room. ‘There was 
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beside it Hippolyte, with his curved modelling tools in 
hishand. ‘The model is not yet half finished, but it is 
sufficiently advanced to look more beautiful than even 
the design. Hippolyte’s refined and practised eye sees 
the work of weeks, nay, months, yet wanting, to perfect 
all its beauty; but to the uninstructed observer it seems 
incapable of further improvement. So thinks the stately 
gentleman who stands beside the artist, with a strangely- 
mingled expression of grief and satisfaction on his coun- 
| tenance. He walks round and round it several times, 
and at each turn finds something to praise and admire. 
‘Monsieur Didier,’ he says at length, ‘ your work-sur- 
| passes not only my expectations, but my hopes. It is 
achef-d’euvre. Our pecuniary arrangements must not 
remain the same, though I feel that I can never recom- 
pense you for its priceless value. In the meantime, 
accept this as a token of—of my gratitude.’ And taking 
| a superb brilliant from his finger, he ‘forces it on the 
| reluctant artist, who in vain endeavours to excuse 
| himself from the gift. The gentleman, in his lofty, 
| aristocratic way, will hear of no refusal, and with a 
courteous leave-taking departs, not suffering Hippolyte 
to see him down the staircase. In another moment, 
the sound of his carriage-wheels dies away, and the 
young man is alone. 
| That night, Hippolyte was unusually happy.: The 
| visit and the approbation of the great minister had 
opened to him bright hopes of future prosperity. He 
looked at the model, and felt that it was beautiful; he 
glanced down at the ring, and thought of Louise. ‘I 


will have it reset to fit her dainty little finger,’ said he 


smiling: ‘what a present it will be for her wedding- 
day!’ And full of joy, he drew the great canvas-blind 


across the sky-light, lit his powerful solar-lamps, and | | 


| resumed his work. 

The hours passed quickly, and he yet kept on. 
Silenee fell upon the city: no sound was heard in the 
quiet street where he dwelt, save now and then the 
foot of a gendarme, or the burden of a popular chanson, 
whistled by parties returning late from the public balls 
and theatres. ‘The church clocks struck twelve—half- 
past—three-quarters ; still the sculptor kept on with a 

light heart and eager hand. The fever of inspiration 


}| ¥as upon him, and he took no heed of time. 


Hark! what is that? a ring?—Pshaw! some 
| drunken passer-by, who sees the light, and thinks to 
}| startlehim. He smiles, and works on. What! again? 
|| The heavy bell is pulled twice or thrice with earnest 

Yehemence. He flings down his tools with impatience, 
| and going down the gloomy staircase, shades the lamp 
| carefully with his hand, making fantastic shadows on 
)| the walls; he drops the heavy chain and opens the door. 
|| ‘Who is this? a woman? Louise!’ 
| Louise herself, with tearful eyes, disordered dress, 

and choking voice! ‘O Hippolyte, Hippolyte ! help us, 
dear friend! Annette, Annette! O my poor father!’ 

‘Mon Dieu! What is the matter? Is he dead?’ 

‘No, no; it is Annette! We have lost her !—she is 


|| gone, fled,’ disgraced—fied with the Englishman, and 


cen all our hearts! My poor father can do nothing. 

He is at home, weeping and prostrate. She left this 
_ letter, and I came to you.’ 

He snatches the letter, and reads therein a few wild 


omer words. She loves and is loved; she has | he’ 


her course; she is ha: and entreats them to 
fre her. 
‘Heartless!’ exclaims Hi crushing the 
in his ppolyte, hing the paper 
*No, no, not heartless; but misguided, deceived, 


thoughtless! She may yet be saved! Oh, dear Hip- 
polyte, all my hope is in you!’ 

He looks for a moment at the upturned face, prints 
a hasty kiss upon the pale cheek, seizes his cap, and 
leads her into the street. A fiacre passes by; he hails 
it, and they get in. ‘To the Hoétel Folkestone, and 
drive like the wind! A five-franc-piece for yourself, if 
we get there in ten minutes!’ 

Streets, houses, trees, shops, and lamps fly past 
them; the cab stops suddenly in a quiet street, before 
a handsome doorway. Hippolyte jumps out, and rings 
the bell violently. Louise, in an agony of weeping, 
crouches back in her seat. A sleepy waiter opens the 
door, and, holding a candle in his hand, stares stupidly 
at his questioner’s excited face. 

‘Is Sir Henry Sutton here? Is there any person—a 
young girl—with him ?’ 

‘No. Sir Henry has left these three days.’ 

‘Where has he gone? ‘To England ?’ 

‘Faith, I cannot tell. I suppose so.’ 

‘Had he frequently a young girl in his company ?— 
a blanchisseuse ?’ 

The waiter does not know, and does not care; it is 
nothing to him ; he wishes all midnight visitors at the 
deuce, and shuts the door. Hippolyte returns to the 
fiacre, says a couple of words to Louise, and this time 
mounts beside the driver, urging him to speed. 

‘To the prefecture of police!’ 

Forward again! Past the Madeleine, looking 
marble-white in the moonlight; past the Boulevard 
de la Madeleine; through the Place Vendéme, with its 
black column ; down the Rue St Honoré, with its billiard- 
rooms and wine-shops still open; through the broad 
square of the Place Carrousel, with the Tuileries lying 
dark and indistinct on the right hand; out on the 
broad quays beside the glittering Seine; past the 
Louvre, all stately and beautiful; across the Pont- 
Neuf, where the turbid river rushes in eddying cur- 
rents through the arches; down another quay, and up 
a roughly-paved courtyard, lighted by three or four 
amps. A lofty doorway, lit from within; a couple of 
benches inside, with soldiers sitting in different atti- 
tudes, or leaning on their guns; a dark flag waving 
overhead: this is the prefecture of police. Hippolyte 
leaps down ; a gendarme advances’ and touches his hat 
respectfully ; the artist mutters a few words, and they 
go in together. Presently they come out again, accom- 
panied by an elderly man, in a black suit, with a pen 
behind his ear and another in his hand. He is very 
polite. He will not trouble mademoiselle to alight, 
but he must take down her deposition. 

‘When was the flight of your sister discovered ?’ 

‘She left us this morning, monsieur, at ten o'clock, 
to spend the day, as she said, with a relation at Auteuil. 
She was to have been home by six o’clock. When nine 
o’clock struck, and she had not yet returned, my father 
went to seek her. She had not been there at all.’ 

‘ Proceed, mademoiselle. And your father?’ 

‘My father returned about an hour since. He had 
walked there and back—he is worn out with fatigue 
and grief. While he was away, I—I found this letter 
addressed to me lying in my work-basket.’ 

The elderly man, who had all this time been writing 
every word in a small red book, now took the letter, 
read and .put it between the leaves of the same. He 
then asked a few particulars—the age, dress, and 
appearance of the fugitive ; the name of the English- 
man; the address of Jean Villiot; the name of the 
hotel ; and then, with a grave bow, assured Louise that 
every inquiry should be made, that he need not detain 
r longer, and withdrew. 

There was no more to be done, and they returned, 
at nearly the same speed, to the Rue de la Roquette. 
Here they found the poor father utterly stricken down, 
and surrounded by two or three of the neighbours. 
He was lying on his face upon the floor like a dead 


alone “po carpet on the floor, no paper on the dark-green walls. | ‘ 
t, his |) Here the Apollo stood, with outstretched hand; yonder, | . 
WB the Laocéon writhed painfully; there is a heavy mould, 
et of | like a huge sarcophagus; a little further on, a row of 
a3 he | pusts; and on the wall hang fragments of gigantic 
hands and feet. In the midst of all this, on a raised 
nette, | slatform, stands the great work—the monument; and 
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man. The women were trying to rouse and console 
him, but a deep sob now and then, or a convulsive 
movement, alone testified to his consciousness of their 
words. It was a night of sorrow and a tearful dawn. 

The next day, they heard that Sir Henry Sutton, on 
leaving the Hotel Folkestone, had for two days occu- 
pied apartments in the neighbourhood of the station of 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord, probably with a view to 
baffle pursuit. On the day of her flight, he had left 
these rooms; and two passengers, answering to the 
description of their persons, had started by the eleven 
o'clock train that day, taking tickets to London direct, 
by Calais and Dover. By the time that these parti- 
culars were ascertained, the unfortunate girl was 
undoubtedly in London. 

Louise dreaded the effect of this intelligence upon 
her father; but Hippolyte, who said that he must be 
told, ventured gradually to disclose it to him. 

Villiot raised his head from the pillows of his bed ; 
his face was deathly pale, and his eyes were bloodshot. 
He looked steadily at the young sculptor, and grasped 
his hand. ‘Thanks, my friend,’ he said firmly. *‘ Name 
her no more. Elle est perdue!’ And with these words 
he rose, dressed himself mechanically in his mason’s 
blouse, and went out among his men to work. 

[Concluded in next number.} 


LONDON SHOPS, OLD AND NEW. 


Tue shops of ancient London, by which we must be 
understood to mean the London of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, are described by a city historian 
as of ‘ane meane appearance’—consisting of an open 
shop, at the entrance of which stood the owner or his 
apprentice, and a ‘solar,’ or upper chamber above, in 
which solar, it is more than probable, the proprietor 
resided with his household. The mercantile guilds, 
in our day so wealthy and prosperous, were then com- 
paratively in their infancy, and struggling with debt 
and difficulties. When they became prosperous, the 
shops of London became splendid ; but even then their 
magnificence was for a long time confined to a single 
locality. In the fifteenth century, there was a vast 
deal of wealth accumulated in the metropolis, but it 
was by comparatively few individuals. One 
of the most wealthy was Geoffrey Boleyn, a mercer 
in the Old Jewry. He was great-great-grandfather of 
Queen Elizabeth by her mother’s side, and was lord 
mayor of London in 1457. In his time, the whole of 
the foreign and wholesale trade was confined to the 
hands of a few great capitalists; and some of the most 
illustrious families in the kingdom may trace their 
origin from men who were at that period London 
merchants. The oldest shops of which we have any 
particular account are those of the goldsmiths standing 
in Cheap, the modern Cheapside, of which the gold- 
smiths would seem to have had possession from time 
immemorial. Of these, the most remarkable by far 
is that which was built by Thomas Wood, who 
was one of the sheriffs of London in the year 1491. 
Maitland describes it as ‘the most beautiful frame and 
front of fair houses and shops that were within the 
walls of London, or elsewhere in England, commonly 
called Goldsmiths’ Row, betwixt Bread Street End and 
the Cross in Cheap, but within Bread Street Ward. 
It contained in number ten @welling-houses and four- 
teen shops, ail in one frame, uniformly built four stories 
high, beautified towards the street with the goldsmiths’ 
arms, and the likeness of woodmen, in memory of his 
(Thomas Wood’s) name, riding on monstrous beasts ; 
all which were cast in lead, richly painted over, and 
gilt. These he gave to the goldsmiths, with stocks of 
money to be lent to young men having those shops, &c. 
This said front was again new painted and gilt over in 
the 1594, Sir Richard Martin being then mayor, 
and his mayoralty in one of them.’ 


The example of Thomas Wood did not want imitators, | 
New shops, worthy to vie with those he had 
arose to complete his plan. As the city increased jy 
wealth, it also increased in splendour. Cheapside, which 
was then of more than double the breadth it is now, was 
the scene of all processions and of royal or civic dis. 
play. It was the centre of the shopocracy, and continued 
so to be almost up to the time of the great fire, which 
swept away its glory and magnificence for ever. King 
Charles I., it appears, took a special interest in the gold. 
smiths’ shops in Cheap, as we learn from the following | 
record of the year 1629:—‘ At this time, the city greatly 
abounded in riches and splendour, such as former agys 
were unacquainted with. Then it was beautiful t 
behold the glorious appearance of goldsmiths’ shops ig 
the south row of Cheapside, which in a continued course 
reached from the Old Change to Bucklersbury, exely. | 
sive of four shops only of other trades in all that space’ | 
Thest four shops were an offence to the royal eye, and | 
gave rise to an order from the privy-council, which we 
abbreviate thus: ‘ Forasmuch as his majesty hath | 
received information of the unseemliness and deformity | 
appearing in Cheapside, by reason that divers men of 
mean trades have shops amongst the goldsmiths ; which 
disorder it is his majesty’s express pleasure to have 
reformed. It was accordingly ordered, that the 
two lord chief-justices, with such other judges as they 
shall think meet to call unto them, shall consider what 
statutes or laws there are to enforce the goldsmiths to 
plant themselves for the use of their trade in Cheap 
side,’ &c. The citizens, who probably imagined that 
the king, who had other things to think of, might 
leave them to manage their shops, took no notice of the 
order in council, but went on letting their premises t 
whom they chose. After the lapse of seven years, come 
another peremptory missive, charging the lord mayor 
and aldermen with disobedience in not bringing th 
goldsmiths living dispersed in the city, to seat them 
selves in Cheapside or Lombard Street, and commanding 
them forthwith to turn out all other tradesmen to make 
room for the goldsmiths, and to commit such as shall 
prove refractory to prison, until they do conform them 
selves. ‘ And in the meanwhile,’ concludes this strang 
document, ‘we are, by his majesty’s command, 
require and charge you forthwith to cause all suck 
shops as are not goldsmiths, and have been taken o 
opened either in Cheapside or Lombard Street since 
our said letters, to be presently shut up, and not 
permitted to be opened till further order from this 
board, &c.—24 May 1637.’ Fearing this arbitrary order 
might not be of sufficient force to compel the citizens 
to obedience, the king followed it up by a thundering 
decree from the Star-Chamber, which threatens 
imprison the aldermen of the wards if they shall neglect 
to execute his majesty’s commands. The magistrates 
of the city seem to have cared little either for privy- 
council or Star-Chamber, judging at least from the 
appearance of a third order, addressed to the lori 
mayor and aldermen, reciting the former two, and 
complaining of the contempt and disrespect with which 
they had been treated. What effect this last message | 
had upon the corporation does not appear; whether | 
the ‘boke-seller, the drugster, the girdler,’ &, | 
who had dared to mingle with the goldsmiths, and | 
open their shops in spite of his majesty and the Star | 
Chamber, were compelled to cry vi, and beat 4 
retreat, we cannot say, but are inclined to think they 
kept their ground. The king was at this crisis em 
broiled with his subjects on the question of ship-money, | 
and the citizens of London were especially sore and 
rebellious, having been rated at twenty ships, and | 
petitioned in vain to have the number reduced one | 
half. The affair of the shops vanished before the affair } 
of the ships; and of that, at present, it is not out 
business to treat. | 

By this time London had increased to more than 
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double the size it was when Thomas Wood built his 
celebrated shops, and that in spite of various enactments 
which had been passed to prevent the extension of the 
city beyond what were deemed its natural boundaries— 
the walls. ‘The shops, in spite of acts of parliament to 
the contrary, had burgeoned forth of the city towards 
| the Strand in one direction, and towards Holborn in 
| another. As early as the beginning of the first Charles’s 
reign, we find shops and stalls in Westminster Hall. 
| These were in the hands of booksellers, law-stationers, 
| and sempstresses, and the profits (rents?) of them 
belonged by right of office to the warden of the Fleet. 
| There is an entry in Laud’s Diary, to the effect that, on 
Sunday the 20th of February 1630-1, ‘the Hall was 
found on fire, by the burning of the little shops or stalls 
kept therein ;’ and we know, from other sources, that 
this retail traffic was carried on among the lawyers and 
their clients up, at least, to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. So far as we know, the West- 
minster Hall Bazaar is the first notable example upon 
record of the system of projecting the elements of com- 
merce into places of public resort, which is the most 
characteristic feature of London retail trade in our 


day. 

The bickerings between Charles and the citizens on 
the subject of the goldsmiths’ shops were hardly ended, 
when the king—doubtless for a consideration—gave 
them a charter, in right of which they were to enjoy 
certain privileges, and to levy certain fees and tolls. 
One clause of this charter, which bears date 1638, 
throws some light upon the matter of shops. It runs 
thus:—‘ And further, we do give and grant to the 
said mayor and commonalty and citizens of the said 
city, and their successors, that it may and shall be 
lawful to the citizens of the same city, and any of 
them for the time being, to expose and hang in and 
over the streets and ways and alleys of the said city, 
and suburbs of the same, signs and posts of signs 
affixed to their houses and shops, for the better finding 
out such citizens’ dwellings, shops, arts, and occupations, 
without impediment, molestation, or interruption of 
us, our heirs or successors, or any officer or ministers 
whatsoever of us, our heirs or successors.’ In those 
days the houses of London were but partially or irre- 
guiarly numbered, and in many districts were not 
numbered at all. Signs were therefore necessary, as 
distinguishing marks; and that they were very gene- 
rally used long before the date of this charter, we have 
abundant evidence in the imprints of old books, and 
the allusions of old writers, dramatic and other. It is 
very possible that they might have become a nuisance, 
from projecting too far into the public way, and that 
the right of the shopkeepers to maintain them may 
have been disputed by persons who were or fancied 
themselves aggrieved. This clause of the charter 
legalises them; and it is noteworthy, that it says 
nothing as to their size or the rate of projection over 
the causeway. 

After the great fire, which destroyed nearly the 
whole of the city north of the Thames, within the 
walls, the shops speedily advanced into the suburbs. 
We have no record of any particular splendour or 
magnificence attached to them, but they became infi- 
hitely more numerous; and when the city rose from 
its ashes, though it monopolised the wholesale trade, it 

a formidable rival in general commerce outside 
the walls. The shops continued to be distinguished by 
| their signs down to a very recent period. We learn 


money, |, from Hogarth’s pictures how very plentiful and how 


yre and 


| 


| bulky they were. In the plate illustrating Hudibras, 
| entitled ‘The Burning of the Rump,’ the view is of 
_ Meet Street within ‘Temple Bar, which obstruction 


e affair JB) appears precisely as it does at present, with the addition 


| of three traitors’ heads stuck on the top of it; and the 
ponderous signs are seen projecting over the roadway 
mano that would not be tolerated for an hour 


in modern London. In the opening part of his career, 
Hogarth painted signs for the shopkeepers, and thought 
it no discredit that his works should be appropriated to 
a useful purpose. 

Notwithstanding that the English have been so long 
a nation of shopkeepers, it was reserved for the living 
generation to make the grandest discoveries in the 
science of shopkeeping. If the reader would know in 
what these discoveries consist, let him contrast the 
present appearance of Oxford Street, Holborn, the 
Strand or Cheapside, or any other frequented thorough- 
fare, with what it was at the termination of the last 
war, before the invention of gas, or the improvements 
in the manufacture of plate-glass which rendered it 
available for the shopkeeper’s purpose. And, to make 
the contrast more effective, let the comparison be made 
after sunset on a winter day. The gloomy street, in 
which a few blinking oil-lamps just sufficed to render 
the darkness visible—the narrow shop-window, with its 
panes of bulging glass, twenty inches by twelve, lighted 
by a couple of tallow candles or an argand-lamp—the 
shop-door closed to keep out the cold air; and the one, 
or perhaps two, guardians of the counter comfortably 
ensconced in the room beyond, waiting the information 
of the bell which rings a loud peal when a customer 
enters—such was the aspect of many a business 
thoroughfare in the year when Waterloo was fought. 
Now, the departure of the day is the herald of a light 
such as the sun never darts into the nooks and crannies 
of traffic: broad streams of gas flash like meteors into 
every corner of the wealth-crammed mart—from which, 
it may be, but one invisible wall of solid crystal sepa- 
rates the passenger, who might easily walk through 
it but for the burnished metal-guard which meets him 
breast high. If he enters to purchase, he is met at the 
door by a ter of the cer ies, who escorts him 
to the precise spot where what he seeks awaits him 
in the charge of a sort of genius of the damp, one of 
a numerous band, whose sole purpose in life it is to 
gratify his wishes. He walks over rich carpets, in 
which his feet sink as though upon a meadow-sward ; 
and he may contemplate his portrait at full length in 
half-a-dozen mirrors, while that pair of gentlemen’s kids 
at 2s. 10}d. is being swaddled in tissue-paper, and that 
remnant of change in the vulgar metal of which coal- 
scuttles are made, and the very existence of which the 
immortal Brummel felt bound to ignore, is being 
decently interred in a sort of vellum sarcophagus ere it 
is presented to his acceptance. 

Fifty years ago, by far the greater portion of the 
retail-shops in London were small establishments 
easily manageable by one person. The proprietor in 
most cases was his own manager, and attended per- 
sonally behind the counter to the wants of his 
customers. The race of shopmen were hardly one- 
fourth as numerous as they are at present-—and the 
early-closing movement had not been heard of, because 
late-shopping, except on Saturday-nights, was not a 
prevailing practice. Great as is the alteration which 
has taken place in the size and aspect of our shops, 
perhaps the metamorphosis which has also taken place, 
or rather which is now in course of development, in the 
system of doing business is greater. The distinction 
between the wholesale traders and retailers, formerly 
so strongly marked, and, by the commercial by-laws 
of the citizens of LondonPonce erected into an impass- 
able barrier, is in our day fast disappearing. We 
have, in fact, now, in almost every business street 
in London, examples of retail-trades carried on, so to 
speak, by wholesale. The snug shop under the control 
of its single proprietor—for whom John Gilpin may 
serve as a prototype—is transformed into a monster 
establishment, which has disembowelled a dozen houses 
to make room for its stoek—which, backed by the com- 
bined funds and responsibilities of several capitalists, 
does away with middlemen of every class—buys its raw 
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material in the foreign markets, or its wrought stuffs 
from the home manufacturer, at a discount for ready 
money—gives no credit, and takes none—and, doing 
business upon a margin of profit calculated to afford a 
living remuneration under the old-fashioned process, 

on increasing in wealth, and year by year extend- 

in magnitude. The small trader suffers wofully 
by this monopolising system, and finds himself com- 
pelled to retire from the field and sink to a lower 
status, or, linking himself with others in the same 
predicament, to attempt the same game, the success of 
which in other hands has threatened his ruin. The 
end to which all this is tending, would appear to be the 
abolition of that class who are exclusively wholesale 
dealers, or, in other words, the middlemen who stand 
between the producer and the shopkeeper. While the 
process which is to bring about this change is going 
forward, those engaged in it, it is easy to see, must 
make large gains, because they realise the profit both 
of the wholesale and retail seller ; but when the transi- 
tion state is over, and the change accomplished, the 
same competition which will have swept the smaller 
traders from the stage, will bring the larger ones down 
to precisely the same position in which the smaller 
ones stand at present. Then, and not till then, will 
the public reap the full benefit of the commercial 
revolution now in progress, and which, judging from 
appearances, is destined to end in the substitution of a 
system under which the purchaser will have to pay 
but one profit, instead of the present system which 
mulcts him in two. 

The rent of shops in London was never so high as it 
is at the present time. Within the last few years they 
have risen upon the average 10 per cent., and in many 
districts three times that amount. Speculation in 
shop-leases is a favourite species of excitement with a 
certain class of jobbers. The plan is to lend money at 
a usurious jgterest upon the lease of a tradesman in 
difficulties : if he recovers his position, and pays off the 
loan, it is not a bad stroke of business, but if he fails, 
and goes into the Gazette, it is a better one, as the lease 
is sure to be bought at a good profit by some one in 
the same line of business, who, on the strength of the 
bankrupt’s connection added to his own, hopes to do 
better. A tradesman who has a lease can always raise 
money upon it; and there are a prodigious number of 
leases at all times in the hands of the money-lenders. 
Sometimes it comes to pass at the failure of a baker, 
butcher, or provision-dealer, that the lease of his shop 
forms the sum-total of the assets of the bankrupt, and 
even that, it may be, is mortgaged for its full value. 
We have known a ‘smart’ tradesman sell his lease for 
a few hundreds, who at the same time had really no lease 
to sell. He managed it in this way: having found a 
purchaser, and received a deposit upon the bargain, he 
went to his landlord, of whom he had hitherto been 
a yearly tenant, and demanded a lease, on the ground 
that he was contemplating certain expensive improve- 
ments in the premises, which of course he could not 
venture to undertake unless he possessed the assurance 
which a lease would give him, that he would not be 
deprived of the advantage of them. On the faith of 
this imaginary project, the landlord gave him a lease 
renewable, at the expiration of seven years, for seven 
or fourteen more—which lease he transferred to his 
customer the day after he ga@it. It is usual in London 
to hire houses and shops with an agreement for a 
lease, which the tenant can have executed at his own 
expense if after a trial he finds it worth his while. It 
is as well to remember, however, that such an agree- 
ment is not always found to be binding upon a land- 
lord’s heirs: at anyrate, we have known a young trades- 
man ruined by being turned out of his shop after he 
had spent 141000 in alterations and fittings to suit his 
purpose—relying upon a written agreement for a lease 

from his landlord, 


which he held who died suddenly, 


and left him'to the mercy of a stranger who wanted the 
premises for his own business. 

If the London shopkeeper groans beneath a heary | 
rent and heavy taxes, and has to submit to a catalogue | 
of minor expenses of which the provincial dealer knows 
little or nothing, he has also one great and compensat. | 
ing advantage, which can be reaped to the same extent 
on no other spot, and which lies at the foundation of 
his ultimate prosperity. This is found in the continuons 
current ready cash that flows over his counter, 
Credit, which in many small towns is the rule of the 
majority of commercial transactions, is in London the 
rare exception. Of a hundred faces that stand at his | 
counter in the course of a day, it is likely that the 
shopkeeper in a frequented thoroughfare is harily 
familiar with one, or knows them but as occasional 
customers whom he may see two or three times in the 
course of a season; and, if he is wise, he cultivates no 
intimacies, as they might lead to a demand for credit, 
An immense proportion of his patrons are of a mign- 
tory species—here to-day and gone to-morrow—visitors, 
who come to see and to purchase, and withdraw to be 
seen no more. Credit is rarely asked for, and still more 
rarely given ; and hence it follows that bad debts, which 
in country towns are frequently the ruin of small 
dealers, affect the London shopkeeper but very little 
This advantage, without doubt, is appreciated at its full 
value, and under lies the furious competition for shops 
well situated, which has raised their rents to such 
abnormal amounts. It has another consequence, too, 
in the temptation it holds out to gangs of unprinciplel 
men, who infest some of the main channels of com- 
merce with specious establishments, which are actually 
nothing more than dens of villainy ; where, under the 
pretence of unheard-of bargains, the public, and the sex 
in particular, are bamboozled and bullied out of their 
cash ; and where, if a lady happens to lay her muff a 
the counter, she may chance to see it cut into strips 
and barefacedly hung in the window for sale. Thes 
banditti have been exposed again and again in the 
public prints, and several of their gangs have become 
so notorious, as to be compelled for a time to retire into 
obscurity ; but a change of name, or a change of locality, 
or both, suffices to start them again. ‘Towsery, from 
the West, transforms himself into Chowsery in the 
East; and when he is blown there, may figure again as 
Blowsery in the north, or Mowsery in the south, carry- 
ing the same ruffianly gang of robbers with him where- 
ever he goes. Unfortunately, the law has no hold upo 
these villains, unless an assault can be proved, which 
in some instances has been done; and ladies who g 
forth.on shopping expeditions have need to do so under | 
protection, or else first take the trouble to ascertain 
whither their love of a bargain is likely to lead them. 
In the old times, when the shopkeepers of one guild 
were mostly congregated in one district, and each one 
acted under the eyes of his brethren, there was at least 
nothing of this sort: the regulations which kept up 
prices and prevented competition, at least kept down | 
knavery and prevented robbery. The catcli-penny, 
catch-booby system of trade is altogether of moder 
growth, and is one of the evils to be guarded against, | 
which has arisen out of an extension of trade not | 
possible under the old-fashioned restrictions. 

The shop-windows of London have long formed the | 
city’s principal attraction to strangers and visitors. | 
Picture-galleries and museums present no points of 
interest that can compete with them in the estimation 
of the mass of our fellow-creatures. They are, in fact, | 
open volumes, which he who runs may read, and 
tale they tell is one of wonder and of wealth, of courage | 
and daring, of hardship and perseverance, of danger | 
and difficulty and success. Whatever art has to glory | 
in, or science to boast of, the shop-window exhibits to | 
the admiration of mankind. To figure there is the 


climax of the most arduous labours and the highest | 
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It is for the shopkeeper that the navigator 

s the seas, the traveller braves the African 

| Desert, the Mexican labours in the mine, the swart 

It is for 

the steam-engine pants, the lightning carries 

and the sun paints pictures. He stands 

| pefore the face of the world—the exponent of the 

world’s worth, of all that it has done and can do, of 

| all that it has and is. He is the index of a nation’s 

| industry, enterprise, and progress—the honoured and 

| the honourable depositary of the last and best creations 

of the divinest faculties with which God has endowed 

| his human race. To be a nation of shopkeepers, then, 

js no dishonour, because it is to be a nation pre-eminent 

above all others in the possession and appreciation of 
all that man was formed to produce and to enjoy. 


| Indian dives for pearls in the ocean depths. 
| him that 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
NEW (FOURTH) VOLUME.* 
Tus volume embraces Mary’s history in 1564-5-6, 
during which time she married Lord Darnley and bore 
her son, besides steering her way through various 
tumults and rebellions raised by her subjects. The 
author maintains her former warmth of partisanship 
in favour of the beauteous queen, and, whatever may 
be the ultimate conviction, it is not easy to resist the 
woman pleading so earnestly for the woman. She 
succeeds, however, by documentary evidence, in clear- 
ing Mary from several grave matters that have hitherto 
lain at her charge, one of them being of particular im- 
namely, the statement that Mary joined a 
Confederacy of Catholic sovereigns against the Protest- 
ant religion. It now fully appears that she never did 
so; and it is equally manifest that, in her government, 
from first to last, she gave no serious molestation to 
the Protestant Church in Scotland. Notwithstanding 
this, her ultra Protestant nobles, with Moray at their 
head, raised rebellions against her, in secret concert 
with Queen Elizabeth; but she was always successful 
in putting down these movements, apparently through 
the support she enjoyed in her subjects’ affections, 
until the sad time when the popular suppositions 
respecting the death of Darnley and her marriage to 
Bothwell deprived her of their respect. Nothing is 
more curious throughout the present work, than the 
revelation of the dissimulation, craft, and selfishness 
which marked the whole proceedings of Elizabeth’s 
representatives at the Scottish court in those days. 

Miss Strickland does not limit herself to a narra- 
tive of public events, but gives us many lively sketches 
of the private life of Mary. The unfortunate queen 
was fond of music and dancing, as most young women 
are; she was cheerful and easy in her manners, but 
her good spirits were frequently damped by illness, 
and by the troubles which beset her. Not a single 
instance of harshness towards her subjects or her 
household can be brought against her. Our author 
gives us a curious sketch of that household, and of 
the expenses of supporting it. ‘It appears that every 
person had a separate and distinct quota apportioned 
of the necessaries of life—such as bread, wine, eggs, 
candles, coals, wood, and other articles. The allowance 

| of candles from the first day of November till the last 
| day of March, per day, was, for the chamber and 
| cabinet of the queen, three-quarters of a pound only, 
| and one pound for her dining-room. In the spring 
summer months, this quantity was diminished 

| one-third. Madame de Briante, or Bréne, who liad been 
Mary's governess, was allowed a quarter of a pound 
of candles; so was Madame de Crig, another French 
| lady of her household, and Mademoiselle Cobron. 
The four Maries had half a pound between them; so 


* Blackwoods, Edinburgh and London. 


had the juveniic maidens of the court, and their 
governess, Mademoiselle de Souche. The queen's 
female fool and Jaqueline, who figure in M. Pinguillon’s 
list under the names of La Jardiniére and her governess, 
are allowed a quarter of a pound between them. Mary’s 
secretary, Raulet, is allowed no more; the other 
gentlemen-officers of the household and servants in 
like proportion. The average sum-total of candles 
allowed for burning on a winter day and night in 
Holyrood, or any other palace in which Queen Mary 
kept her state, amounted to fifteen pounds, three- 
quarters, and half a quarter. But there was also the 
following allowance of white wax :—for the chamber 
of the queen, three flambeaux of half a poundweight 
each, and four bougies, or tapers, weighing a quarter 
of a pound each, and a flambeau of yellow wax weighing 
half a pound. Madame de Briante, the four Maries, 
Mademoiselle Cobron, had each a yellow wax bougie 
of one ounceweight; so had the junior maids of 
honour, Grisel, the younger Livingstone, and Made- 
moiselle de la Souche their governess, and three bed- 
chamber women, named Thara, Francoise, and Cour- 
celles. The coals delivered for the chamber and cabinet 
of the queen were two charges, and for her presence- 
chamber and dining-room three charges. Madame de 
Briante had one charge; the maids of honour, two 
charges between them ; La Jardinitre and her gover- 
ness, who are never forgotten, one charge; the doctor 
and apothecary, only half a charge each. 

‘The bill of fare for the queen’s dinner on flesh-days 
included four sorts of soup and four entrés, a piece of 
beef-royal boiled, a high loin of mutton, and a capon. 
Her roast-meats were one joint of mutton, one capon, 
three pullets or pigeons, three hares or rabbits, and 
two pieces of fat meat. For her dessert, she had seven 
dishes of fruit, and one of a paste composed of chicory. 
Her supper was a repetition of the same dishes as her 
dinner ; and the like fare was served at the tables of 
her ladies and the officers of her household. One gallon 
of wine served her majesty and her company for the 
morning collation and evening refreshment, and at her 
dinner-table, one quart of white wine and one of claret. 
Eight rolls of bread were supplied to the royal table 
at every meal. The queen’s ladies dined in classes at 
separate tables: for instance, at the first table dined 
Madame de Briante, Madame de Crig, Mademoiselles 
Pinguillon, Cobron, and Fontpertuis, and the four 
Maries—nine persons in all. They were allowed a 
gallon of wine among them, two rolls of bread each, 
and the same diet as their royal mistress. Each of 
these ladies had a man-servant, who dined with an 
officer called the Usher of the Ladies, and the pas- 
sementier, a needleman, who was employed in working 
the borders of dresses. Their maids dined at a separate 
table with La Jardinitre and her governess, the wiie of 
William of Vienne, one of the butlers, and Annibal, 
one of the queen’s pages. La Jardinitre had also a 
man-servant, who dined with menials of lower degree. 
There was a separate table, with all suitable allowances, 
for Mademoiselle de la Souche, the governess of the 
junior maids of honour, who are enumerated in Pin- 
guillon’s list as the younger Livingstone and the 
younger Beton, Grissel, Thire, Chou—a pet name of 
course—La Sauvage, and Raulay. It is to be observed, 
that he very improperly places Mademoiselle Pinguillon 
even before Madame de Briante, the noble matron who 
had had the honour of being governess to the queen. 
At the table of the valets-de-chambre dined the queen’s 
French musicians, Michellet, Balthasar, Servais de 
Conde, Adrian, and David Rizzio, who is not in the 
slightest degree privileged above his messmates ; Guil- 
laume, Denis Bassecontre, Guillaume Gendrot, Martin 
Mingnon, four Scotch singers, a Scotch usher of the 
chamber, the tailor Maguichon, René the perfumer, 
and two little French singers—nineteen persons in all, 
who were allowed at their dinner one gallon and two 
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among them, two rolls apiece, and the 
“four dishes of soup, two entrés, two 
capon, and two pieces 

of roast mutton, and a 

, the same repeated—good 
indicate that a man whom 


Fontpertuis are gone to France.”’ 

The lovely queen was always pleased when she could 
escape the fatiguing formalities of her state, and be 
merely the human being. Her favourite place of refuge 
for this purpose was the ancient city of St Andrews. 
There, avoiding the of bishops and priors, she 
took up her abode at the house of a loyal burgess, ge ro 


here, she ‘ was not allowed to enjoy her retreat long 
uninterrupted ; for Randolph [the wily English envoy ] 
followed her about the Ist of February, with a packet 
from his own mistress on the subject of her marriage 
with Leicester. “So soon as time served,” writes he to 


claim for the English throne, and perhaps this greg 
country might have been retarded by a new war of the 
Roses, if Mary had wedded otherwise. Miss Strick. 
land’s account of the birth of that sovereign unde 
whom the two crowns were happily united, has many 
interesting details. Mary, as is well known, i in anticipg. 
tion of the event, took up her residence in Edin 
Castle, where she had lately repaired and extended a 
ancient palace. Her husband was at the time leadj 
a loose life among dissolute companions. One half ¢f 
her nobles were sources of terror to her. 

‘The anxiously expected event took place on Wed. | 
nesday the 19th of June 1566, between nine and te 
o'clock in the morning, when the queen gave birth tog 
fair and goodly boy after sore travail, and with greg 
peril of her life. Mary was attended on this occasigg 
by Margaret Houseton, the widow of a person of the 
name of Beveridge. Mistress Margaret, besides tle | 
usual fees and perquisites, was rewarded with » 
annual grant, “for her own and her son Thomas 
Beveridge’s life, of two chalders and four bolls of bea | 
from the hew town of Falkland, for her good service t | 
the queen at the birth of the prince of this realm.” | 

* A quaint poetic prayer for the new-born heir of the } 
realm was composed, and, probably by the order of the 
royal mother, emblazoned on one of the panels of the 


Elizabeth, “I did present the same, which being read, | chamber where he first saw the light. This is generally 
and, as it appeared by her countenance, very well liked, | said to be the small cabinet in Edinburgh Castle, wher 
she said little to me for that time. The next day she | the following lines are still shewn in the characters ¢ 
passed wholly in mirth, ‘and would not,’ as she said the period [ th the royal insignia] :— 

‘be otherwise than quiet and merry.’ Her) = «yord Jesu Chryst that Crownit was with Thornise 
Preserve the Birth quhais Badgie heir is borne. 
And send her Sonne Successione to Reigne still 
Lang in this Realme. if that it be Thy will : 


q 
4 


drunken unto by her at dinners and suppers. Having 
in this sort continued with her Grace Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday, I thought it time to take occasion to utter 


to her that which last I received in command from your birth 


majesty by Mr Secretary's letter, which was to know 
her resolution touching those matters propounded at 
Berwick by my Lord of Bedford and me to my Lords 
of Moray and Lethington. I had no sooner spoken 
these words but she saith: ‘I see now well that you are 
weary of this company and treatment. I sent for you 
to be merry, and to see how, like a bourgeoise wife, I 
live with my little troop; and you will interrupt our 
pastime with your grave and great matters. I pray 
you, gutted we be weary here, return home to Edin- 
burgh, and keep your gravity and great ambassade 
until the queen come thither; for I assure you, you 
shall not get her here, nor I know not myself where 
she is become. You see neither cloth of estate, nor 
such appearance that you may think that there is a 
queen here; nor I would not that you should think 
that I am she at St Andrews that I was at Edinburgh.’ 
I said,” continues we “that I was very sorry for 
that, for that at Edinburgh she said, ‘ that she did love 


no traits of levity, no ate follies of coquetry, 
nor unseemly licence of word or deed. Playful she is, 
and unaffected, but lacking in nothing that is pure, 
and lovely, and of good report. 
For anything that appears, Mary might have had a 


had a politic side, since it absorbed a rival 


Als Grant O Lord quhat ever of Hir proseed 
Be to thy Glorie Honer and Prais sobied.” 


* The happy amy of the safety of the queen, and te | 
of the Prince of Scotland, were announced bya 
triumphant discharge of the castle guns, although thee 
were in startling proximity to the head of the royal 
mother. At two o'clock the same afternoon, the king, 
attended by Sir William Standen, came to visit th | 
queen, being desirous to see the child. “ My lord,” sail | 
Mary, “ God has given youand me a son whose paternity 
is of none but you.” Then, fondly taking the lovely | 
‘infant in her arms and uncovering his face, she presented 
him to her husband with these words: “ My lord, her 
I protest to God, and as I shall answer to Him at the 
great day of judgment, this is your son and no other 
man’s son; and I am desirous that all here, both ladies 
and other, bear witness, for he is so much your ow 
son, that I fear it may be the worse for him hereafter.” 
The king blushed deeply—he felt the pathetic dignity 
of the implied reproach, and, perhaps to conceal his 
confusion, bowed his face over the bed, and kissed the 
babe in the royal mother’s arms. Then the queen sail 
to Sir.William Standen: “ This is the prince whom, ! 
hope, shall first unite the two kingdoms of England ani 
Scotland.” “ Why, madam,” answered Sir William,» 
little surprised ; “ shall he succeed before your majesty 
and his father?” * Alas!” sighed Mary, “his father 
has broken to me.” Hearing these words, the king 
said: “ Sweet madam, is this your promise that you 
made to forgive and forget all?” “I have forgiven | 
all,” observed Mary, “ but can never forget.” The fond, 
fierce instincts of maternity which the sight of her new- | 
born infant had awakened, had also recalled an indig- 
nant remembrance of the danger to which that precious 
one had been exposed, through the unkindness and 
folly of his inconsiderate father, and she could no 
refrain from the reproachful question : “ What if Fav- 
donside’s pistol had shot ?* —what would have becomed 


* Alluding to an incident at the murder of Rizzio. Ker of 
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him and me both?—or what estate would you have 

been in? God only knows, but we may suspect.” 

“Madam,” answered Darnley, “these things are all 
» “Then,” said Mary, “let them go.” 

‘Darnley was evidently proud of his boy, and Mary, 
“happy in a mother’s first sweet cares ;” and thus a 
prief interlude of harmony was restored by the birth of 
their child. That auspicious event was hailed with 
ynbounded transports of joy in Edinburgh ; bonfires 
blazed the same night on Arthur Seat, the Calton Hill, 
and were repeated on all the beacon stations through 
the length and breadth of the land, diffusing gladness 
through the hearts of Mary’s loving people, that the 

succession was to be continued in her issue, and 
the name of Stuart perpetuated. ‘The whole of the 


people of all degrees, assembled in the church of St 
Giles on the morrow, and united in a solemn act of 
thanksgiving to God for the safety of the queen, and 
the national blessing which had been granted in the 
birth of an heir to the crown. The Kirk Assembly 
having just met, Spottiswood, the superintendent of 
Iothian, was deputed by the brethren to wait on her 
majesty, and testify their gladness for the birth of the 
prince, and to desire that he should be baptised after 
the manner practised in the Reformed Church. Mary 
received the superintendent in her lying-in chamber, 
and accepted his congratulations very graciously. Then 
desiring the prince to be brought, she gave him herself 
| into the arms of the venerable divine, who, immedi- 
| ately falling on his knees, delivered a short, but very 
coquent prayer in behalf of the new-born heir of 
to which the royal mother listened with 
devout attention. In conclusion, the superintend- 
ent playfully addressed the babe, and desired him to 
| “say Amen for himself,” some little cooing murmur 
| having escaped its unconscious lips, as if in response to 
the prayer of the Presbyterian minister. Queen Mary 
| was much pleased, “and ever after called the superin- 
, tendent her Amen. The young prince did the same 
when he was old enough to understand the story, and 
| whilst he lived, did respect and reverence him as his 
| spiritual father.” ’ 
| The warmth of feeling and of colouring which have 
| carried Miss Strickland so successfully through so many 
| royal biographies, fully appears throughout this volume, 
and, with her fresh information, lends a new charm 
toatheme which one might well deem outworn. We 
have no doubt that the whole series will have great 
ity. 


Column for Young People. 
THE STOLEN CHILD. 
| Waey I was a little girl, I was particularly interested 
| in those poor little boys whose gloomy office was to 
| sweep our chimneys, and many were the tears I shed 
over stories of the hardships to which they were com- 
| elled to submit by barbarous and unfeeling masters. 
| Idaresay many children who may read these lines will 
| Teollect having been moved by similar feelings of 
| compassion; though, at present, I would fain hope 
there is less need for their pity, in consequence of the 
Measures taken by humane rulers for the protection 
of the boys. 
| _ However, from the many stories I read, I thought of 
} them with great compassion ; and I never passed a little 
sweep in the street, bending under his load of sdot, that 
| 1did not conjure up images of stripes, starvation, and 
sorrow, besides wondering how the master got posses- 
| sion of the lad. I could hardly fancy that any parent 
Sweeper ; in uence of m v oO 
mach things, fancied every little sooty-faco was stolen, 


in order to be taught this dirty business. When 
I became a woman, these thoughts were of course 
in a great measure banished from my mind, but they 
were forcibly recalled a short time ago by an occur- 
rence which came under my own observation, and I am 
sure my young readers will heartily sympathise with my 
hero. I was walking towards home on the 8th of July 
in this present year, when I was accosted by a decent- 
looking elderly man, who begged to be directed to the 
residence of the superintendent of police. Being well 
acquainted with the place and person, I gave him the 
required information, and passed on my way, thinking 
little of the circumstance. Had I known what I now 
do, I should have looked at the man a second time; 
for what, think you, was his business with the police 
inspector? I will tell you. He wanted his aid in 
recovering his youngest child, who had been stolen 
from him a year before, and whom he believed to be 
then in the possession of a chimney-sweeper. You 
who are tenderly watched and cared for, will hardly 
think it possible that such a thing can be in our 
happy land; but you must remember that in writing 
the story of this poor lad, I am only stating a fact 
which has just occurred, and is well known to be 
really true. 

His father is a stocking-weaver, living at Notting- 
ham, that place being noted, as you doubtless know, 
as one of the principal seats for the manufacture of 
that useful article of clothing. 

Little James, the stolen boy, was the youngest of his 
family, and at the time he was taken from his parents 
was not seven years old. I cannot tell the exact mode 
in which he was conveyed away—I only know that he 
was missed from his home, and that his parents were 
almost distracted with grief and anxiety respecting the 
fate of their dear child. They made many inquiries, 
persevering, though constantly disappointed, and hoping 
almost against hope. They had other children, but still 
they refused to be comforted, because their youngest 
born ‘was not;’ so they tried and tried again to hear 
of their lost boy, and did everything their humble 
means would allow to gain intelligence of him. 

A whole year passed, and still no success; when at 
last a gleam of hope burst upon them: they received 
intelligence respecting a little boy in the service of a 
master-sweep, which tallied with their account of the 
appearance of their son. 

You may think the father lost no time in writing to 
the inspector of police, and from him he had a speedy 
reply, bidding him come to G——, as he believed the 
little sweep to be the boy of whom he was in search. 

Oh, how glad the poor man was when he received this 
letter! He set out by railway immediately, full of 
hope; and yet in great dread, lest he might again be 
doomed to disappointment, again return in sorrow. He 
had just arrived when I saw him and directed him to 
the inspector’s house. 

It was then about seven in the evening, and the little 
sweep-boy’s labour was over, when two men were seen 
going towards his master’s door. One of these was the 
inspector of police; the other, the poor stocking-weaver; 
and, having knocked at the door, they asked to see his 
little apprentice. Now, the master would no doubt 
have been willing to comply with their request, had 
he got possession of the boy by right and honest means, 
but he had actually bought him from the cruel man 
who had stolen him; so he shut up little James in the 
gloomy shed among the soot, refusing to let him be 
seen. The inspector, however, was not to be daunted 
by his denial or rough words; for, besides feeling it 
his duty to sift the matter, he was the father of little 
boys himself, and could the better sympathise with the 
anxious parent at his side. When the master, there- 
fore, would not be persuaded, he used force; and, 
going to the door of the shed where the poor boy 
was, weeping and trembling with fear, he broke it 
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open, and carried him off. He was miserably dirty, 
for his face, begrimed with soot, looked still blacker, 
from that having been mixed with his tears and rubbed 
over it: but no dirt could hide him from his delighted 
father’s eyes. The poor man knew him instantly, and 
could not contain his joy, but wept and laughed by 
turns, behaving, one would have thought, like a man 
bereft of his senses. In spite of this, he had sufficient 

of mind to tell the officer, before the boy’s 
dirty rags were taken off, that a particular mark would 
be found on his right shoulder, which would prove his 
identity ; and, on his being undressed, this was dis- 
covered as described. Now, what was to be done for 
clothes? The only decent things he possessed were 
a pair of boots, which a kind teacher, noticing and 
compassionating the poor lad’s miserable attire, had 
bestowed, to enable him to attend the Sabbath-school. 
But he was not long in want: the inspector of police 
took him to his office, and, while he was washed, ran 
home for a shirt and waistcoat; another good neigh- 
bour furnished him with cap and trousers; while a 
third bestowed a jacket: so our poor little vagabond 
was soon washed, well clothed, and restored to his 
thankful and happy father. 

When this story was told to me, I thought how much 
I should have liked to see the meeting between little 
James and his mother. I can fancy, and so I daresay 
can you, how happy the little boy would be to return 
to her arms once more; but which of us can imagine 
the mother’s joy? It must have been a touching 
scene; and I hope that little James will endeavour, 
by his good and dutiful conduct, to repay his father 
and mother for their past sorrows on his account, 
and thus prove his gratitude for all the love they have 
evinced towards their child. As to the kind people 
who helped the poor boy, they will be rewarded by 
their consciences, for having done a good action to a 
poor and miserable fellow-creature. 

But I must not finish my story thus, for you will 
naturally wish to know whether the master-sweep 
and the man who stole little James escaped without 
punishment. The latter has, I am sorry to say, gone 
to America, so he will escape the penalty of his crime; 
but the sweep is committed for trial, and will, I doubt 
not, have reason to regret that he ever saw or detained 
the weaver’s child. 

I have a few words more to say, in order to remove 
any prejudice you may feel against sweeps in general. 
You must not sup because this man was cruel 
and wicked, that all thus employed are so; neither 
must you despise the chimney-sweep on account of 
his humble occupation. There is no class of men more 
useful in their way, or more thoroughly necessary to 
our comfort. In fact, we could not do without them ; 
and I trust you will learn to judge of persons, not by 
the business they follow to gain 2 livelihood, but by 
the way in which they discharge its duties: for a 
chimney-sweeper may be just as truly respectable as 
the greatest noble in the land. I must add, that the 
one who sweeps our chimneys, and who has done so 
for many years, is as honest and estimable a character 
as any I know; and we should not think of locking 
a door, or moving any article of value when he makes 
his periodical visits, being sure of finding everything 
just as we left it. Instances have occurred of his 
finding money while employed in various places, but 
he invariably restored it to the owners, refusing a 
reward for so doing; and he e his belief to my 
mother, when she paid him for his work, that articles 
of value had been sometimes purposely left to prove 
his honesty. Let us hope this was not the case, for 
no person has a right thus to tempt another, however 
humble his station, and every one might not be able to 
withstand such temptation like our friend the honest 
sweep. I fear he who kept little James from his 
parents would not. 


THE MAIDEN QUEEN. 


Wha is it that comes with a glorious train, 
Arrayed in bright robes of green, 

With glittering dew on her golden hair, 
Which sparkles each tress between ? 


And if she should roam where my lady moon 
Is seen in the eastern sky, 

The drops are congealed into shining gems, 
And found where the dew did lie. 


For the frost at first with this Maid contends, 
And will not be driven away ; 

But her glances thaw down his icy frown, 
And he bends beneath her sway. 


Her handmaidens all are a graceful band; 

The blossoms ope at her smile ; 

The grass, too, grows thick, and the branches waye 
With clustering leaves the while. 
And ‘tis not from this bright Maid’s hand alone | 
That she her bounty showers ; 1 
For never her foot on the ground is pressed, It 
But its print is left in flowers. { 


And think ye not that in silence she roams, 
On a dull cold earth along ; 

For her minstrels we see on every tree, 
And the air is filled with song. 


And oh, it is not in one spot alone 

That these minstrels sing, I ween ; 

No monarch can boast such a numberless choir, 
As that of which she is queen. 


And wherever she shews her smiling face, 
They tarry for no command ; 

But bursting forth in melodious song, 
Are heard in every land. 


She breathes, and the air is with fragrance filled 
From the blossoms she strewed around ; 
She weeps, and the kindly falling shower 
Refreshes the thirsty ground. 
Each poct has sung of this Maiden fair, 
And in every age will sing; 
And so you will know, when I whisper the word, 
Which tells you her name is Spring. 


*CABS, CARS, AND QUARRELS.’ 


In this article, No. 504, it was stated that the vehicles 
used in Amsterdam were ‘trekschuits on the innumerable 
canals.’ ‘ A Dutchman’ writes to challenge this statement, 
and says that in Amsterdam there are ‘ cabs better than 
in either London or Paris,’ and, he adds, with laudable 
national pride, ‘ neither dull, slow, nor cheap.’ 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK. 


Several of the county agricultural societies of Ohio 
have for a year or two past given premiums for the bes | 
specimen of lady equestrianism, at their annual exhibitions; 
and we see it stated, that among the premiums to be com- 
peted for at the fair of the Fairfield Co. (Conn.) Agrictl- 
tural Society, to be held at Stamford the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
of October, are seven offered by P. T. Barnum, for horse- 
back riding. The prizes range from twenty-five dollars 
a gold pencil, open to unmarried Jadies under twenty-one 
years from all parts of the state—Country Gentleman | 
(Albany). 
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